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of the 24-28 h. p. and the 40-45 h. p. 


building. Mailed on request. 


MARK XLVI, 40-45 H. P., Standard Body, - 
With Victoria, Limousine or Landaulet Body, $5,000 to $5,500 


MARK XLVI, 24-28 H. P., 
MARK XLIV-2, 18 H. P., 


Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages, 
and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on aovvlication. 


Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th St.—Chicago Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave.—Boston: Columbia 
Motor Vehicle Company, 74 Stanhope St.—Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Company, 
250 North Broad St.—Washington: Washington E. V. Transportation Co., 15th St. and Ohio Ave. 


Ip 


HATEVER has been found to be best according to the style and purpose 
of the car you will find in each Columbia model: double-chain drive on 
40-45 h. p., and shaft drive on the 18 h. p. and 24-28 h. p.; four vertical cylinders 
on the 24-28 h, p. and 40-45 h. p., and two opposed cylinders on the 18 h. p.; the 
operating seat on the left-hand side of the 18 h.p., and on the right-hand side 
These and other specialties of Columbia 
construction are based upon important reasons which are given in detail in a 
pamphlet entitled “Consistent Differences,” which, with our other pamphlets— 
‘Columbia Chrome-nickel Steel,” “Fashioning a Crankshaft,” “ Transmissian, 
Etc.”—should be read by all interested in the latest advances in motor-car 











- $4,500 


= $3,000 
- $1,750 





Member Ass'n Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 



















































iC ie There 
Gs is but one 


WS California 
-. 


and when you con- 

sider convenience 
of service, elegance and thor- 
oughness of equipment, com- 
fort and safety of travel, there is 
but one way to get there—The 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


No trip to the coast is complete un- 
less taken on this wonderful train. 
Electric lighted; embodies every im- 
provement of modern travel. 

The Overland Limited leaves 
Union Passenger Station, 
Chicago, 8 p. m. daily. Tourist 
Sleepers at 6.05 p. m. and 1 
10.25 p. m. 4 

Address F. A. Miller, / 
G. P, A., Chicago, for 
free booklets. 
































~~ POPULAR NEW NOVELS 





Te Long 


Arm 


By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


Mr. Gardenhire’s new hero has 
taken rank with the great fig- 
ures of detective fiction. The 
Brooklyn Eagle says: “ He is 
an entirely different sort of de- 
tective from Sherlock Holmes. 
Not one of the adventures but 
at the outset seems an impene- 
trable mystery. A profoundly 
interesting book.” 
Itustrated. Price $1.50 





With Frontispiece in four colors. 


Randvar 
the Songsmith 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ 


A romance of the fabled Norse 
occupation of America. Flushed 
with passion and great deeds, 
and starred with beautiful epi- 
sodes, Randvar, the king’s song- 
maker, loses his heart to the 
king’s sister—the old love-tale, 
but in a new atmosphere, where 
stirring fact and mystic legend 
meet. 

Price $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Boaks Women 


FAMILY LIVING 
ON $500 A YEAR 
By Juliet Corson 


This is a daily reference book for young house- 



















wives. 
housekeepers must know—even the trifles. 





It contains just the things that all 


$1.25 


HOUSEKEEPING 
MADE EASY 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


What to do in all parts of the house on every 
day in the week. Practical hints on everything 
from engaging a maid to arranging and serving 
dinners, etc. 


: $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


Ir has long been regarded as hopeless to persuade Congress 
to propose an amendment of the Constitution providing that 
Senators shall be elected by the people instead of by the 
State Legislatures. It is possible that two-thirds of the 
House oi Representatives might take part in such a move, 
Lut nobody believes that the coneurrence of two-thirds of the 
Senate could be secured. It is. well known, however, that 
Article V. of the Constitution provides an alternative method 
of amending our Federal organic law. If two-thirds of the 
State Legislatures join in an application to Congress, it is 
the duty of that body to call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which will be valid as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof. The Iowa 
Legislature has authorized Governor Cummins to take. the 
first step in that direction by calling a convention of States. 
The Ohio Legislature: has authorized the Executive of that 
State to take part in such a convention. This alternative 
method of amending the Federal Constitution has never been 
followed, mainly beeause a convention, once met, might not 
confine itself to a specific purpose, but attempt to make many 
and grave changes in the organic law. People do not forget 
that the Philadelphia Convention of 1787, which was called 
ostensibly with the view of making some amendments in 
the Articles of Confederation, wiped those Articles out. If 
Governor Cummins should succeed in procuring the concur- 
rence of nearly thirty States—the prescribed number—it 
might be well for Congress, before the full number was 
obtained, to propose quickly a specific amendment concerning 
the mode of electing Senators, and thus avert the risks in- 
separable from a constitutional convention. It would not be 
easy to exaggerate the danger of revolutionary proceedings 
on the part of a constitutional convention, were such a body 
called into existence at a time when a wave of hysteria is 
sweeping over the country. As we have often pointed out, 
a constitutional amendment is not necessary in order to 
bring about the practical election of Senators by the people. 
That result would be reached if all of the States were to adopt 
the plan followed by many of them—namely, of indicating 
a party’s choice for Senator at primaries. The party’s repre- 
sentatives in the State Legislature can be trusted to conform 
to the wish of the voters. 














Although the discussion of the Hepsurn-Tittman bill in 
the Senate may go on for weeks, there are indications 
that ultimately it will be amended in a way to reflect con- 
servative views. Senator Do.tiver’s assumption that the 
small Republican minority of which he is the leader could 
rely on the unanimous support of the Democratie Senators 
turns out to be unfounded. The Democrats are themselves 
divided in opinion with regard to the extent to which an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission would be or 
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should be subject to the control of the Federal circuit courts. 
The specific question debated during the week ending March 
24 was, Has Congress the power to abolish or limit the right 
of a court of equity to issue an injunction? Senator BatLey 
admits that Congress would have no such power with regard 
to the United States Supreme Court, which was created by 
the Constitution, but’ he claims such power over circuit 
courts, which owe their existence to Congress. Senator 
Spooner holds that, once created, the Federal circuit courts 
cannot be deprived of any of the powers inherent in a court 
of equity. This is a nice question, and one would like to 
have the judgment of the United States Supreme Court upon 
it. At the first glance many lawyers will say that Senator 
Baiey is right, on the ground that if a Federal cireuit court 
be the creature of Congress, which nobody denies, the creator 
must possess the power to define and cireumscribe its fune- 
tions. It seems probable, however, that a majority of the 
Senators concur with Mr. Spooner, and will refuse to insert 
in the Hepsurn-TittMan bill any limitation upon the power 
of a circuit court to suspend by temporary injunction orders 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. On the other 
hand, a majority is expected to support an amendment sug- 
gested by Mr. Spooner, to the effect that if the commission’s 
crder be suspended by a circuit court, the railway affected 
by the order shall deposit an amount sufficient to cover the 
difference between the rate complained of and the*rate that 
may be adjudged to be reasonable by the court. That the 
House of Representatives will concur in the Senate’s amend- 
ment seems to be taken for granted. 

It is asserted by friends of Mr. Witu1am J. Bryan that he 
has made up his mind not to seek the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency in 1908. Where, then, will the 
national convention of the Democracy look for a candidate? 
Mr. Joun Sware Wituams, of Mississippi, maintains that 
it should not look to the Southern States. If the opinion is 
based on the assumption that a Southern candidate for the 
Presidency would provoke a revival of sectional animosity 
at the North, we believe Mr. WitLiAmMs-to be mistaken. A 
more plausible objection is that it is impolitic to take a 
candidate from a part of the country which the Democrats 
are sure of carrying. Politicians have long been in the habit 
of selecting candidates for the Presidency from States that 
are or have been doubtful. This objection on the score of 
expediency could be met by the selection of a man _ born, 
brought up, and educated at the South, but who, subsequently, 
by long residence at the North, has acquired an intimate 
knowledge of his fellow countrymen in that section: As 
we have formerly pointed out, such an ideal combination of 
qualifications is presented in Wooprow WI:son, president of 
Princeton University. No objection to his candidacy could 
be made on the ground that New Jersey is irretrievably Re- 
publican. Local pride plays a great part in that State, and 
although it was swept by the Republicans in the last three 
Presidential years, it gave its electoral votes to TiLpEN and 
to Hancock, and thrice voted for Mr. CLEVELAND. We add that 
in 1901 a change of less than 9000 votes from one side to the 
other would have defeated the Republican candidate for 
Governor. 





On April 1 will expire the wage scale under which the 
bituminous miners have been working, and also the agreement 
brought about‘ in the anthracite region by the commission 
appointed by President Roosrvett three years ago. Unless 
before the date mentioned an agreement is reached by the 
bituminous operators and miners who have been conferring 
in Indianapolis, 225,000 union bituminous-coal miners will, it 
is alleged, be called from the mines in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Indian Territory. It is possible, however, that the miners 
will continue to work in the mines controlled by Mr. F. L. 
Rossins, president of the Pittsburg Coal Company, who has 
offered to restore the wage scale of 1903, even though all 
the other soft-coal miners in the central competitive district 
should go on strike, There seems to be an understanding 
between Mr. Mircuett and Mr. Rossrss to this effect, though 
it remains to be seen whether the former can control his 
followers, some of whom insist that the strike, if declared, 
should be universal. The mines controlled by Mr. Ropsins 
are said to produce 24,000,000 tons of soft coal annually. 






































































The mines in West Virginia also, and in some other sections 
where the mine-workers are not unionized, will also continue 
in full activity. It follows that no complete paralysis of 
the iron and steel industry need be feared. In the anthracite 
region it looks as if there would be no strike, even although 
the operators should decline to make any concession to the 
mine-workers, beyond an offer to renew for three years the 
agreement brought about by the Strike Commission. The 
strike fund of the hard-coal miners is very small, and but 
littke assistance could be obtained by them from the soft- 
coal workers if most of the latter should also strike. 


As we have formerly pointed out, the situation differs mate- 
rially from that with which consumers were confronted in the 
autumn of 1902. Then winter was coming on, and con- 
eumers were subjected to much suffering through their failure 
to obtain the combustible which they were accustomed to use. 
Now, on the other hand, spring has but just begun, and, 
except for* cooking purposes, anthracite will not be needed 
in dwelling-houses for six or seven months, and even for 
cooking purposes gas-ranges may be used. Then, again, in 
the autumn of 1902 the reserve stock of anthracite in the 
nands of operators and middlemen was small and soon ex- 
hausted. Now the reserve stock is enormous, amply sufficient 
to meet the needs of consumers for many months to come. 
It is possible that the price of hard coal may be advanced, 
but not more than fifty cents a ton, according to a leading 
representative of the mine-cwners. 

If Niagara Falls is to be saved as a spectacle, action to 
that end must be taken without further delay. The Inter- 
national Waterways Commission has for a year been ‘study- 
ing the Falls and the question of the preservation, and the 
report of the American member was given out on March 24 
by Secretary Tarr. It seems that the total amount of Niagara 
water to be taken from the river by works now authorized is 
60,900 cubie feet per second, of which 26,700 cubic feet is 
to be taken on the American side and 34,200 on the Canadian 
side. This total amount is twenty-seven per cent. of the 
average discharge of the river and thirty-three per cent. of 
the discharge at low water. The amount already taken is 
17,800 eubie feet, and the loss of it has an appreciable effect 
on the Falls. What the effect will be when the whole 60,900 
cubie feet is drawn away cannot be accurately estimated. 
It may be lisastrous, it may only be injurious: the commission 
doesn’t know the river-bed well enough to predict the result. 
The commissioners have agreed, however, that the 60,900 
cubie feet already arranged for is the utmost loss to which 
the Falls should be subjected. They ask for legislation by 
both the Canadian and the American (Federal) governments 
which shall authorize the Secretary of War to give permits 
for the diversion of 28,500 cubic feet of the water and no 
more, provided the Canadian government shall limit the di- 
version on the Canadian side to 36,000 feet. The President 
has transmitted the commission’s report to Congress, and in 
doing so has earnestly recommended the legislation asked for. 
The Niagara being a boundary river is subject to such control 
as the Washington government may choose to exert. The 
report mentions that the State of New York has so far 
authorized diversions from the Falls to the extent of 342,000 
horse-power, for which it has received practically nothing. 
For the 415,000 horse-power authorized on the Canadian side 
there is paid $270,000 a year. 





District-Attorney Jerome has lately shown that he not 
only avows, but acts, on his convictions. He has refused 
to demand the indictment of life-insurance officials for making 
contributions to the campaign funds of political parties. 
He does not for a moment deny that such contributions 
ought to be prohibited by law, but he insists that, in his 
judgment, the law does not prohibit them at present, and, 
therefore, he will not let himself be driven by any outery into 
a course which, as the law now stands, he believes unwarranted. 
Mr. Jerome’s opinion that life-insurance officials who made 
campaign contributions out of the funds of their companies 
‘cannot be indicted for larceny under the present statutes 
of New York is not shared by Judge O’Suttivan, of the Court 
of General Sessions in New York. Judge O’Sutuvan has 
charged the Grand Jury that the contributors to campaign 
funds in question should be indicted. If Judge O’Suntivan’s 
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opinion is sound, such men as Mr. Georce W. Perkins, of 
the New York Life, may be tried for larceny, and Mr. Cor- 
NELIUS Buiss and Mr. Cortetyou may have to answer to the 
charge of receiving stolen goods. At this writing, proceed- 
ings are in progress to ascertain whether Mr. JERoMr’s opin- 
ion or Judge O’SuLtivan’s is the sound one. Probably a 
warrant of arrest will be served on Mr. Perkins, a writ of 
habeas corpus sworn out, and the Appellate Division asked 
to decide whether making campaign contributions out of 
life-insurance funds constitutes larceny or not. Mr. JEROME 
has been heartily berated by a section of the press for holding 
and acting upon the opinion he has expressed. It is much 
to his advantage that the higher court should pass imme- 
diately on tbe question whether he or Judge O’SuLLIVAN is 
right. 


Those who judge by the enormous majorities given to 
McKintey and Roosevett in the last three Presidential elec- 
tions are accustomed to speak of the North as irreclaimably 
Republican. The assertion is not borne out by the results 
of State elections. We have pointed out elsewhere that be- 
tween 1872 and 1896 New Jersey was normally Democratic. 
During the same period New York repeatedly elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor. Even in 1902 a change of 4500 votes from 
one side to the other would have given the Governorship 
to a Democrat instead of to Oprtt. Rhode Island elected a 
Democratic Governor in 1908. Connecticut gave her electoral 
votes to the Democratie candidate for the Presidency in 1876, 
1884, 1888, and 1892. Notwithstanding the immense mo- 
mentum imparted by‘‘Mr. Roosrvett’s popularity to the Re- 
publican ticket in 1904, a Democrat was chosen Governor 
in Massachusetts on the platform of tariff revision. In 1905 
2 Democrat was elected State Treasurer in Pennsylvania 
by a plurality of over 98,000, although only the year before 
Mr. Roosrvett had carried the State by a plurality of over 
half a million. Ohio, that gave Mr. Roosrtvettr a plurality 
of upwards of 255,000 in 1904, elected the Democratic candi- 
date to the Governorship in 1905 by a plurality of 42,000. 
Before 1896 Indiana used to be looked upon as a doubtful 
State. It thrice gave its electoral votes to Mr. CLEVELAND. 


Tt will be remembered that in 1892 Mr. CLeveLanp carried 
Illinois by nearly 27,000 plurality, and that he secured. the 
twelve electoral votes of Wisconsin, five electoral votes in 
Michigan, and eight in California. That remarkable victory 
was achieved on a platform of tariff reform, and represented 
the revolt of the country against the high protectionist ideas 
embodied in the McKintey tariff. From the facts just set 
forth it is evident that on a platform of tariff revision and 
with a popular candidate the Democrats would have a fair. 
chanee of gaining many electoral votes at the North. It 
is no new thing to be told that the Democratic party is ir- 
reparably discredited. Our political history shows that, on 
the contrary, it is indestructible. In 1840 its nominee for 
the Presidency got only 60 electoral votes against 234 cast for 
his opponent. Four years Jater the Democratic nominee was 
elected by a majority of 65 electoral votes. In 1864 the 
Democratic nominee, Grorck B. McCLetuan, got only 21 
electoral votes against 212 given to ApraHam Lincoun. « In 
1872 the Democrats could muster only 63 electoral votes, 
while General Grant obtained 286. Four years afterward, 
Samuret J. Tinpen secured 184 electoral votes against 185 
counted for Rutnerrorp B. Hayes by the Electoral Commis- 
sion. No political party in any country has shown more 
elasticity and power of recuperation. 


As we go to press, it seems probable that the Moroeco 
Conference will soon be brought to an end. It looks as if 
an agreement would be reached with regard to the policing 
of the Sultan’s dominions, based on a modified form of 
Austria’s suggestion. One of the Austrian delegates pro- 
posed, it will be remembered, that in seven of the eight 
Morocean seaports order should be maintained by a con- 
stabulary composed of the Sultan’s subjects, but organized, 
drilled, and controlled by French and Spanish officers. The 
cighth seaport, on the other hand, Casa Blanca, was to be 
policed by a Moorish force, officered by the subjects of a 
neutral power, under an inspector-general who should also 
exercise the chief command over the French and Spanish 
officers. It is understood that Germany has withdrawn the 


































demand for a separate police force at Casa Blanca, and that 
France in return has consented to the appointment of a 
neutral inspector-general. With regard also to the inter- 
national bank, a compromise seems to have been reached, 
Trench influence wil! preponderate on the board of manage- 
ment, but France will accept a less marked preponderance 
than she first requested. The net outcome of the conference 
is undoubtedly a triumph for Germany, because it means 
that France will not be permitted to make of Morocco a 
second Tunis. All the powers which were parties to the 
Madrid Conference of 1880 will continue to enjoy equal 
rights in Morocco. It follows that, by the treaty which M. 
Derxcasse concluded with Great Britain, France made a bad 
bargain, for the latter power gave up almost everything which 
had been a subject of controversy, aud received in exchange 
a iree hand in Morocco, with the assurance that the British 
Toreign Office would not protest against the assertion of a 
French protectorate over the Shereef’s dominions. The free 
hand has disappeared. There will be no Tunisification of 
Northwest Africa, 


The indirect and complicated elections for the State Duma, 
or National Assembly, are going on in Russia, and there 
seems to be no doubt that the two Houses of Parliament— 
the Upper House is to be the existing Council of the Empire, 
dcubled by the addition of elective members—will meet on 
the day fixed—May 10. As most of the revolutionists re- 
fuse to vote, conservatives are expected to dominate the 
popular branch of the national legislature. The two tasks 
of primary importance that will devolve upon the Parliament 
are the solution of the agrarian problem and the authoriza- 
tion of a large foreign loan. It is, in truth, the financial 
straits of the Russian government which have compelled it 
to invoke the aid of its subjects, just as it was to avert 
national bankruptey that the French States-General were 
convoked in 1789. As for the method of satisfying the land- 
hunger of the peasant, it is probable that Count Wirrte’s 
plan will be adopted—the plan, namely, of buying out the 
estates of large private landowners with bonds made payable 
in fifteen or twenty years. The lands could then be dis- 
tributed among the peasants on easy terms. This is what 
was done in the early sixties, when the serfs were emancipated 
by ALEXANDER II., but the allotments of land made at that 
tiine were inadequate, and, as the peasants have since become 
far more numerous, the pressure upon the means of subsist- 
ence has become intolerable. 





On March 25, ihe Philadelphia Public Ledger commem- 
orated its seventieth anniversary by publishing a history of 
the journal, which brings out in a forcible way the extraordi- 
nary progress achieved in the newspaper business during the 
last three-quarters of a century. It seems that the Public 
Ledger was started by three young printers, whose capital 
consisted principally of their persenal repute and their skill 
as craftsmen. The chief of them, Wituiam M. Swat, had 
been foreman of the composing-room, of the New York Sun— 
a penny newspaper. .For his services he received twelve dollars 
a week. Early in 1836, Mr. Swart left the Sun, and induced 
two fellow compositors, Messrs. ABELL and Simmons, to join 
him in starting a penny daily in Philadelphia. The three en- 
gaged Russetyt Jarvis as chief editor, who eontinued, however, 
to live in New York during the fifteen years in which he 
wrote editorials for the Philadelphia journal. The Public 
Ledger was a tiny sheet when it was first issued and was sold 
for a penny, whereas the other. Philadelphia papers, which 
cost six cents a copy, were of four pages about the size of 
the Public Ledger’s present page. Some seven or eight 
thousand copies of these papers were sold daily. About a 
year later—namely, on May 17, 1837—the three partners 
made a second experiment with a penny newspaper, in Balti- 
more, where they established The Sun, with which Mr. 
ABELL’s name is so closely associated. The Public Ledger 
was the first Philadelphia newspaper to make a_ specialty 
of local news. Before its advent the only city news thought 
to be worth relating was that of a large fire. Even then very 
few facts about the conflagration were reported. A murder or 
suicide would not be noted until several days after it took 
place. Even the Public Ledger, when it started, had but a 
single police reporter, who had to cover the whole city proper, 
which then lay between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, 
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and stretched laterally from Vine to South Street. Each 
district surrounding the city proper could only be visited 
once or twice a week. In 1838 the President’s message was 
printed at Baltimore in The Sun office on the same day that 
it was read in Congress, and similar enterprise was exhibited 
by the Public Ledger. These two papers anticipated their 
sixpenny contemporaries by two days. The hand-press on 
which the Public Ledger was first printed soon became in- 
adequate, and about two months after the paper was started 
it was printed on a Napier double-cylinder steam-press. 


In 1840 a financial column, under the caption of “ Money 
Market,” was introduced. At this time the journal had ob- 
tained a larger circulation than any other daily newspaper 
in the United States, with the exception of the New York 
Herald. At the time when the Oregon question seemed likely 
to involve the United States and Great Britain in war, the 
Public Ledger and the Baltimore Sun entered into combina- 
tion with certain New York newspapers to anticipate the 
mails. The feat was accomplished by the organization of 
a “pony express” from Halifax to Portland, Maine, whence 
the news was brought by railway. By means of a pony ex- 
press established by Mr. ABELL, between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, the Public Ledger was able to anticipate all its six- 
penny contemporaries in Philadelphia in announcing the fate 
of the fiscal bank bill in 1841, and by the same means was 
enabled in the same year to give the first news of the death 
ef President Harrison. On the outbreak of the Mexican 
war, the Public Ledger and the Baltimore Sun organized a 
ulew service, which, at the time, was considered extraordi- 
narily efficient. From New Orleans, where the news from 
the seat of war first entered the United States, a pony ex- 
press stretched across the continent to Baltimore. From the 
news gathered by this enterprise the War Department at 
Washington first learned of what was doing by the army in 
the field. It is well known that when in 1864 Gerorce W. 
CuiLps became the publisher of the Public Ledger, he raised 
the price to two cents. In 1902 the paper absorbed the Phila- 
delphia Times, and the price was lowered to the figure at 
which it was fixed in 1836—to wit, one cent. For the first 
time also a Sunday edition was issued, the price of which 
was made two cents. 


We note with interest that Max Norpav is urging the 
compulsory teaching of French in publie schools of all 
countries where the language happens to be used even occa- 
sionally. He is not the only student of the matter who be- 
lieves that French will eventually become the universal 
language because it is so admirably adapted to exact ex- 
pression. It is also true that the acquisition of it is furthered 
by its close relationship to Latin. In the eighteenth century 
French seemed likely to play the same unifying part on the 
continent of Europe which had been played by Latin in 
the middle ages. It was the court language in almost every 
capital and the medium of diplomatic intercourse. There 
was a time in the nineteenth century—before the unification 
of Germany—when it seemed possible that English would 
acquire the universality once possessed by the French tongue. 
Since 1870, however, there has been a vehement reaction in 
Germany against Anglicisms, as well as Gallicisms, and the 
movement has spread to the German-speaking provinces of 
Austria. The truth is that until our spelling is reformed 
our tongue is not qualified to become a universal language. 


A newspaper despatch, referred to in the Weekty last 
week, lately quoted Judge Parker as saying that he thought 
President Roostvett had all along intended to ask for re- 
nomination. The Judge says, “ Neither in speech nor in 
interview did I, at Birmingham or elsewhere, make any state- 
ment on the subject.” 


You ought to confiscate the property of such drones as this man 
CARNEGIE, and if you want to go ahead and do it I am with you. 
I am not afraid of such a move.—JosEPH MEDILL PATTERSON, in 
a speech to sundry Chicago socialists, 

Nobody is afraid of such a move, Josepn; least of all, 
Mr. Carnecir, who, by the way, could have more fun on two 
cr three dollars a day than you could. Have patience, lad. 
Even with your help your friends will have their work cut 
cut for them if they try to separate Mr. Carnecte from his 
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dross. And how it would delight his cheerful soul to have 
you try! Better let him unload in his own way and his own 
time. You know that is his chief purpose in life now. 





The consular bill now before Congress has been freely 
trimmed up both in the Senate and the House, but at this 
writing still provides for the elimination of the fee system 
of compensation for consuls, and increases the cost of the 
service by $170,000. The salary list, as newly provided for, 
is $696,000. The Senate cut out Secretary Roor’s provision 
for admission to the service through the lower grades: alone, 
and the filling of vacancies in the best-paid places by- pro- 
motion in the service. That would have gone far to take the 
consular service out of politics, which did not suit the Senate 
committee. The House cut out the provision empowering 
the President to transfer a consul or consul-general from one 
place to another according to the needs of the service. Never- 
theless, what is left of the bill is good, and will improve the 
service, and, in Secretary Roort’s opinion, make it somewhat 
more inviting for duly qualified young men to follow as a 
profession. 





There is a good deal in the papers about the coming trial 
of Dr. Crapsey, of Rochester, a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, for heresy. Dr. Crapsey has proclaimed his dis- 
belief in the doctrine of the immaculate conception, in the 
New Testament miracles, and in various other things that 
the creeds of his Church endorse, and his bishop and some 
of his brethren are going to try to determine whether he 
ought to continue in his ministry. Heresy trials are rare 
nowadays. The purpose of such a one as this which is im- 
pending at Rochester is not, if our lay estimation of it is 
right, to determine whether this or that doctrine or belief 
is well founded, but to determine what degree of latitude of 
belief or opinion is compatible with continuance in the Epis- 
copal ministry. The gist of Dr. Crapsey’s situation seems to 
be that he has become a Unitarian in belief, and finds it his 
duty to continue as a minister of the Episcopal Church until 
he is put out. The reason he finds his duty to lie in this 
course is that he is confident that his present opinions are 
true and the doctrines and beliefs that conflict with them 
are untrue. The Episcopal House of Bishops in .1904 issued 
a pastoral letter, saying, “If one finds, whatever his office 
or place in the Church, that he has lost his hold upon the 
fundamental verities, then in the name of common honesty 
let him be silent or withdraw.” But that does not seem to 
Dr. Crapsey to be the course that is most consistent with 
honesty. If his Church is wrong, as he believes, in some of 
its tenets, he proposes to do what lies in him to set it right. 
It is highly interesting to see him supported in this conten- 
tion by the Church Standard, an influential Episcopal pub- 
lication, which, while: not endorsing his views, does applaud 
his position as “absolutely just.” He is perfectly right, 
the Standard thinks, in requiring his brethren to pass judg- 
inent on him, and the Bishops were wrong in advising the 
other course. : 


The trial promises to be very interesting. Congressman 
Perkins, of Rochester, and Mr. Epwarp M. Sueparp, of New 
York, will act as Dr. Orapsey’s counsel. The condition of 
belief in all the Protestant churches is about the same. There 
are old-fashioned Protestant Christians and new-fashioned 
ones. They hold a large body of belief in common, but have 
different persuasions about some things. If they are to con- 
tinue to work together, it would seem that there must either 
be some adjustment of the Protestant creeds to the present 
state of knowledge, or else a more definite and satisfactory 
understanding as to the points on which individual clergy- 
men are to be allowed to exercise private judgment. 


The newspapers have it that M. Witte has a serious affec- 
tion of the heart, and is going to retire from the Russian 
Premiership and take the presideney of the Council of the 
Empire, leaving M. Durnovo, Minister of the Interior, to deal 
with the National Assembly. Perhaps so, but it is sufficiently 
difficult to learn what happens in Russia without attempting 
to disclose what is going to happen. If M. Wirre does retire, 
it will by so much increase the gloom that hangs over Rus- 
sia’s future. 
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Who among us has the most fun nowadays? One can only 
guess, but guessing on such a question is some fun in itself. 
We guess Uncle Marx Twain has a fair amount of daily 
sport. He is a very kind man, and finds many opportunities 
nowadays to do public services of a benevolent sort to great 
advantage. The papers, as we write, say he is going to preside 
at a meeting for the benefit of the blind. He does such things 
often, and makes very good speeches on such occasions and 
on all occasions when he speaks at all. To exercise the gift 
of discourse to edification is a high pleasure. Mark does it 
vocally and by word of pen. His command of good, and also 
of bad, language is fluent, comprehensive, and exact. He 
practises an art of which he is a master, and he indulges the 
impulses of a benevolent spirit. Of course he has a good 
time. Uncle ANprew Carneciz has a good time too. That 
is notorious. He has money to spend and spends it. His 
mind is very active, his health is good. His interest in life 
and everything that bears on it is lively and acute, and he 
takes a hand in every game that interests him. According 
to the books and to the general rule of human experience, 
he ought to be quite gloomy because he is so rich. But he 
isn’t gloomy at all. He has a tiptep time. And of course 
President Roosrveit has a lot of fun. Action and reaction 
is the rule of physics, but it is not the rule of him. He has 
the exhilaration of perpetual action without any considerable 
reactions that any one ever hears of. 


Tuomas Epison must have fun too. The processes of in- 
ventive thought must be exceedingly interesting, especially 
when they pan out as well as Mr. Eptson’s processes do. He 
has the pleasures of the imagination added to the joys that 
come from searching after truth and getting clamps on it. 
He makes money, too, but that to him is an incident and a 
troublesome but necessary digression from the pursuit of 
happiness. LutHer Burpank, the plant wizard, must have 
a vast deal of fun of a sort not unlike Epison’s. Bursank 
began work in a plough-factory, and kept his wonderful mind 
on the improvement of machinery just long enough to make 
some money with which to undertake the remodelling of the 
vegetable world. Then he invented a new potato, and made 
a little more money and moved to California, where he opened 
a plant-factory. Any one who does not know of the marvels 
he has done should read up about him. There is joy, of 
course, in creation, else things wouldn’t have been created. 
BursankK must have tasted that joy in abundant measure. 
He has never made much money for himself, because his 
mind has never dwelt much on that quest, but he is one of 
the fortunate men of his generation, a marvellous creature 
who has followed his bent and really benefited mankind. We 
guess it is one of the conditions of having any notable amount 
of fun that there should be resulting benefit to mankind. 





The National Professional Chauffeurs’ Club has announced 
its disapproval of the propensity of rich men to have their 
coachmen taught to run automobiles. The club says it knows 
by practical experience that a man needs a few years’ ex- 
perience in a machine-shop before he ean be qualified to 
operate an automobile, and it is satisfied that coachmen 
make poor chauffeurs. Accordingly, the professors of the 
club have been forbidden to instruct any more coachmen in 
their art. The club’s action seems severe on those of the 
rich who still affect the horse habit and are loath to break it 
off entirely, or who have coachmen to whose services they 
have gradually adjusted themselves and from whom they 
do not want to be separated. The coachmen may be expected 
to intimate that the chauffeurs feel their oats a little—an 
allusion which the chauffeurs cannot consistently understand. 

Mr. Waporr Astor’s London paper speaks of the younger 
Cuurcuitt as the “ Blenheim pup,” somewhat to the horror 
of some of the eontemporaries. When Mr. Astor left this 
country he was thought to be a little too nice to live and 
work to advantage among his sometime countrymen. It looks 
as if his residence in England, the land of free and somewhat 
blunt speech, had done him good. Very likely he would make 
a better race for Congress now in a New York district than 
he did twenty-odd years ago, when RosweLtt FLower was 
his opponent. As for the pup, he is a good pup, of remark- 
able fighting stock. The way the Blenheim brains and spunk 
hold out is marvellous, 













































































The Drastic Electoral Changes in 
Austria-Hungary 


Wuart is correctly described as a “ bloodless revolution ” is now 
going on in the dual monarchy of the Emperor-King FRANCIS 
Josepu. In the Austrian, or Cisleithan, Kingdom, which gives to 
the reigning representative of the Hapssurcs his imperial title, 
and which, it should be remembered, includes Galicia, that ex- 
tends as far, if not farther, east than the Kingdom of Hungary, 
a general election has been ordered which is to be conducted on 
the fundamental principle of “one man one vote.” To the King- 
dom of Hungary, the Diet of which was dissolved the other day, 
the same principle is to be applied, though whether the general 
election will take place on the date prescribed by the Hungarian 
Constitution or later is uncertain at the hour when we go to 
press, the Hungarian Ministry being divided on the question. To 
understand why these announcemenis are revolutionary, it is 
necessary to recall the conditions under which the popular branches 
of the Hungarian Diet and the Austrian, or Cisleithan, Reichsrath 
are now elected. We may outline the effect of the changes in a 
sentence, by saying that they do away with the preponderance of 
Germans in the Austrian, or Cisleithan, Kingdom, and with the 
preponderance of the Magyars in the Kingdom of Hungary. 

The lower or popular Chamber of the Austrian, or Cisleithan, 
Reichsrath, officially called the House of Representatives, but 
generally known outside of Austria as the Chamber of Deputies, is 
elected for six years, but can be dissolved at any time by the 
Crown. The members were formerly chosen by the provincial 
diets, but this system proved to be a source of constant annoy- 
ance, and in 1873 an amendment to the fundamental law was 
passed whereby the provincial diets were deprived of all share in 
the matter, and the election was placed entirely in the hands of 
the provincial voters. The number of members of the House of 
tepresentatives was increased at the same time from 203 to 353, 
and in 1896 the number was further expanded to 425. The repre- 
sentatives for each province, however, have hitherto been dis- 
tributed among five classes of voters, to wit, the great land- 
owners, the cities, the chambers of commerce, the rural com- 
munes, and the general class created in 1896. We should add that 
the provinces were divided into electoral districts for each of 
these classes, so that several of the smaller cities form districts 
by themselves. What was the practical effect of this electoral sys- 
tem? We answer that the seats were so distributed among the 
five classes that 85 members of the lower House of the Reichsrath 
were elected by the great landowners; 118 by the cities; 21 by 
the chambers of commerce; 129 by the rural communes, and 72 
by the general class. The franchise in the various classes was 
different. In the general class it included substantially all men 
not in domestic service; in the cities and rural villages it com- 
prehended all municipal voters paying five florins, or about $2, in 
taxes annually; while, for the class of great landowners, the quali- 
fication was the payment of a tax ranging in the different 
provinces from 50 to 250 flerins, and assessed on Jand held by a 
feudal tenure. In the class of great landowners women could vote, 
and so could corporations acting through their official representa- 
tives. In the rural communes, moreover, the election was indirect, 
being carried on by means of secondary electors, one of whom was 
chosen for every five hundred inhabitants. Under this electoral 
system the Germans exercised in the lower House of the Reichs- 
rath a power altogether disproportionate to their numbers. As 
a matter of fact, they do not constitute much more than a third of 
the population of the Austrian, or Cisleithan, Kingdom. The new 
House of Representatives, which is to be chosen on the principle 
of “one man one vote,” will give the Germans a representation 
exactly proportioned to their numerical contribution to the popu- 
lation. This is a matter of immense importance to the Czechs of 
Bohemia and Moravia, who numbered nearly five and a half mil- 
lions in 1890, and have since signally increased; to the Poles, who, 
at the same date, numbered nearly four millions; to the Ruthen- 
ians, who numbered over 3,100,000; to the Slowenians, who were 
recorded by the census of that year as numbering nearly 1,200,000; 
to the Italians, who were credited with almost 700,000; and to the 
Croats and Serbs, who numbered nearly 650,000; to say nothing of 
Rumanians and others, who, between them, numbered upwards of 
600,000 

Let us turn to Hungary. As we have said, it is doubtful 
whether the next general election will be at the date prescribed 
by the Hungarian Constitution, or at a later time, the Hungarian 

Ministry being divided on the question. What is certain is that, 
when the general election takes place, it will be conducted on the 
basis of the “one man one vote” principle, in order to put an end 
to the predominance of the Magyars in the so-called Table of 
Deputies, which is the popular branch of the Hungarian Diet. 
From a numerical point of view, the Magyars have no right to 
exercise the ascendancy which they have hitherto possessed in the 
Kingdom of Hungary. By the census of December 31, 1890, the 


numbers of the races in Hungary were as follows: Magyars, 7,426,- 
730; 


Germans, 2,107,177; Rumanians, 2,591,905; Croats and 
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Serbs, 2,604,260; other Slavs, ete., 2,565,285. Hitherto the Table 
of Deputies has contained 453 members, 40 of whom, however, 
were elected by the provincia! diet of Croatia, and took part only 
in. matters that affected their province. The Table of Deputies 
for Hungary proper, therefore, contained 413 members, who were 
elected on a limited suffrage. Except in the case of the learned 
professions, the franchise depended on the payment of a tax which 
was not large, but whose size varied according to the nature of 
the property or income on which it was assessed. This tax was not 
the same in all parts of the country. Any voter, however, was 
eligible who was twenty-four years old, who could speak Magyar, 
and was not disqualified. The effect of these provisions was to 
give the Magvars an immense majority in the Table of Deputies. 
It is believed that this majority will disappear if all conditions 
as to the payment of taxes and the ability to speak a -particular 
language are eliminated. 

Very serious may be the political consequences of this double 
attempt to reduce the power of Germans in the lower House of 
the Austrian Reichsrath, and the power of the Magyars in the 
Hungarian Table of Deputies. The change will undoubtedly cause 
the German subjects of the Austrian Emperor to drift toward 
incorporation with the German Empire, and it will almost as 
certainly cause the Magyars to seek political independence, which 
would involve a repudiation of their Harssure sovereign. 





Books and Men 


Ipras, like everything else, are said to be epidemical. They float 
through the air, and only the robust escape catching them. Just 
now it is a prevalent theory that knowledge amounts to very little, 
and that it is what a man does that counts. In Greek civilization 
knowledge upon all subjects was very eagerly sought after, and we 
still have mental pictures of the cool, marble colonnades in which 
the youth of the day walked back and forth, eagerly listening to 
words of some famed peripatetic teacher. During the renaissance 
again there was a period of somewhat overvaluing the mental side 
of life, and artistic beauty and sumptuousness went side by side 
with squalid physical conditions and sordid morals. But in this 
day and country there is a complete change. We have probably, 
as a nation, more material comfort than any other nation in the 
world, and more comfort than any other nation ever has had, 
unless, indeed, Greece once had a golden age. With our comfort 
has grown up a deifying worship of the idol and an attendant 
disparagement of anything like strenuous effort or exalted stand- 
ard. Nearly any one to-day who will say that men are more than 
books, and action than thought, can win applause, and who says it 
forcefully wins renown. But, after all, the test is not is the 
opinion popular, but is it true? Is it a fact that the books a man 
reads do not matter, and provided he be a good fellow, leaving 
the majority of the things he ought not to do undone, he has 
fulfilled the whole duty of man? Or is it true, as the philosophers 
have taught us, that we are what we_think and that upon the 
qualityof our thinking depends our usefulness and our power? 
If man sprang full-fledged man in the Garden of Eden, doubtless 
he was, before he learned. But if, as we are sometimes told, man 
is only a descendant from the simian ape, then, doubtless, he 
became man by virtue of knowing, and all higher evolution and 
further development depend upon his pursuing knowledge, exer- 
cising and heightening his thinking faculties. 

Are men the chief factors in helping us*tosthink wisely? No 
ene questions that the intrinsic value of a man is greater than 
the intrinsic value of a book, since there is but one copy of a man 
and any number of thousands of copies of a book. But are we 
really more built up by our intercourse with men than with 
books? Here there does come in a real doubt, and the answer 
can only be partial. First place, human intercourse is not easy; 
men are.very difficult to know. We all wear a shell as hard as a 
clam’s on the outside. It is the disguise with which we walk 
through life for our own protection and for other people’s. Those 
who give their souls away, magnificently free, in casual inter- 
course, are few and far between. We do not meet them every day; 
some of us, possibly by reason of the hard crustiness of our own 
exterior, never meet them. Herakles, indeed. was said to hold his 
life out lightly on his hand for any man to take, but Herakles 
was a hero and a demigod. There are a thousand restraining 
reasons why average man should live his real life and hold his 
best thoughts in secret. If he present them to the world at large, 
it is usually by the premeditated and impersonal means of a 
printed book. Conversation is very largely a matter of habit, 
impulse, and conventionality. We rarely talk of anything we are 
thinking about. On the contrary, we are usually trying to adjust 

- ourselves to a more or less alien atmosphere and to say what is 
expected of us rather than what is nearest the heart. So that 
when we sift it, a great deal of human intercourse is artificial 
and a great deal more is superficial; so that if we really want to 
know a man, it is easier to know him in his official capacity and, 
if he chance to write, through his books, 
























































There is another point to consider: the world is shuffled together 
in such a haphazard way that it is next to impossible to choose 
our companions; we accept them because they are there. As a 
rule, we learn to accommodate ourselves to them, for better or 
for worse, and they return the compliment. But if we could choose, 
out of the whole world, our heart’s désire in the way of com- 
panionship, should we choose just the man we happen to sit next 
to at dinner? No; we all take refuge in half-hearted consola- 
tions, saying that “there is something worth while in everybody, 
if only we have the pluck and perseverance to find it out.” But 
in the matter of books, circulation is vastly easier. Here a man 
wears no disguise. He serves a long and arduous apprenticeship 
to learn and extract the very quintessence of his mind and soul, 
and puts it into a medium that may be passed around, that who 
will may partake. The author does, indeed, hold his life out 
lightly on his hand. Not only this, but in the matter of books— 
old books of established character, ‘at any rate—a man may choose 
the most congenial society at will. 

Owing to the prevalent opinion that books do not matter, any- 
how, and that reviews are just as well written by the ignorant, 
or by the advertiser as by the trained critic, it is exceedingly 
difficult for those who live away from a great city, where books 
are to be seen for the asking, to know anything at all about modern 
books. If one has—and there are such people—only twenty-five 
to fifty dollars a year to spend upon books, and has learned by sad 
experience that there is no faith to be put in reviews, then it is 
best to take EMERSON’s advice, and wait until your book is a 
hundred, or, at any rate, twenty-five years old, and its value has 
.been tested. 

But with all allowances made for the difficulties and the hard- 
ships of reading, the life with books offers a fine entrance into the 
world of ideas, and from time immemorial the world of ideas has 
proved a sufficient solace when everything human and everything 
earthly has failed. 

The chances are that unless a man be wonderfully and excep- 
tionally fortunate in his associates, he will gain more data for 
thought and a broader basis for character amongst his books than 
amongst men. 

It would be a tragedy if this were not so, for it would mean that 
deliberation and forethought were in vain, and that a man’s hap- 
hazard conduct of his life was as valuable as his most carefully 
trained expression. 

Our great idealists and reformers have been men of books; and 
this does not mean that they have not been men of action too. 
Thought is only a more highly developed and finer-edged kind of 
action. And it is books that are the chief medium of the body of 
human thought through all the ages. 

The disparagement of books is doubtless an outgrowth of the 
ease and lightness with which they are concocted and presented 
nowadays. But even so, the most frivolous of little books deserves 
some consideration, for at least the author has offered himself for 
what he is worth, and himself gotten at and set forth with some 
degree of effort and sincerity, and effort and sincerity are more 
than most of us take the trouble to put into casual intercourse. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Ir General Leonarp Woop fails to discover a chance to get busy 
in China, the President may find use for him in subduing the 
Senate Moros. “ 

The discovery that*the Kaiser is four months older than Presi- 
dent RoosEvELT will come as a surprise to persons who thought 
they were twins. 

“ Millionaires seldom smile,” says Mr. CARNEGIE, who must have 
a notion that millionaires are not reading what the sensational 
magazines are saying about them. 

The fact that this new agitation for a universal language has 
strong financial backing promises success for the ‘movement. 
Money speaks a universal language. 

Dr. WILEY, of the Department of Agriculture, says that bottled 
whiskey is the only safe kind. The records show that whiskey 
left in a bottle has never injured any one seriously. 


According to a report of the Geological Survey, an Alaskan 
glacier is moving at the rate of two inches a year. The glacier is 
apparently timed to keep step with the railway-rate bill. 


Judge J. Orrs HumpnHReY, of the Federal Court in Chicago, parts 
his name in the middle, and the Department of Justice probably 
regrets that he does not follow the same habit in parting his 
decisions. 

While twelve men were at supper in a South Dakota hotel two 
masked men entered and held up the party with revolvers, re- 
lieving its members of about $400. In the East this is done just 
as effectively and much more gently by means of the bill. 


Senator Batey declares that one need of the country is for more 
good prosecuting attorneys. There may be such a need as the 
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Senator suggests, but it would be better, doubtless, if there were 
more people in the country who did not need prosecuting. 


The common people have one ground for protest against the dis- 
covery by scientists of any more death-breeding microbes. Just as 
soon as a new one is discovered and labelled, Dr. WILEY comes along 
with proof that we have it in our canned tomatoes. 


We are asked to state that the “.CilarLeY ” MITCHELL mentioned 
in the case concerning a pork pie before the law courts this week 
is not Mr. CHarRLey MiTcHett, the retired English boxing cham- 
pion,—London Mail, 


Merely a mistake in the character of the “ mix-up.” 


In the list of the present ministry of New Zealand the follow- 
ing name occurs, Hon.MAnUTA TAWHIAO PoTaTAU TE WHEROWHERO. 
Before it appears the unfortunate characterization, “ Without Port- 
folio,” and yet he seems to be the only person in the ministry who 
really seems to need one. 


“Every year every dollar in the country passes through the 
hands of the railroads,” says Senator TILLMAN, “and every three 
years every dollar becomes a part of their earnings.” It is real 
relief to have this lucid explanation of why so few dollars come 
our way. 


The Supreme Court holds that the lynchers at Chattanooga 
were guilty of contempt of court; the Department of Justice in- 
sists that they were guilty of a violation of the Revised Statutes; 
while the President seems to feel that they were guilty of lese- 
majesty. Any, or all, or none of these views may be right, but 
the layman will have difficulty in seeing how the final solution of 
the controversy is going to help the victim, JOHNSON, any. 


President BAER and officials of the Coal Operators’ Association 
are taking pains to call the attention of the country to the millions 
of tons of coal which they have stored in reserve for emergencies, 
and to intimate that the miners are without necessary funds to 
pay’ the cost of a general strike. The first point may have its 
effect, but the other will not. The consumer always pays the cost 
of a strike. 


“ The other evening,” says Senator Moraan, “TI picked up a copy 
of the Congressional Record, and, opening it at random, began to 
read. I soon became interested, and said to myself, ‘This man 
is making a very sensible talk.’ After finishing two pages, I 
looked back to find who had made the speech, and was surprised 
to find I had been reading one of my own speeches, without recog- 
nizing it.” All of which sustains the contention often made that 
only his private secretary and the proof-reader read Senator Mor- 
GAN’S speeches. 


There is no question that it is a distinction to have made a 
home run “off” the present Chinese minister. While it might 
not be possible to do this diplomatically, it has been done base- 
ballically, and the distinction rests upon Rotto Oapen, editor of 
the Evening Post, of New York. It happened many years ago, in 
the course of a game at Andover between the “Grads” and the 
school team. Sir CHentune LIANG Cuene pitched for the school 
team, and when it was Mr. OgpEN’s turn to go to the bat the 
astute Oriental proceeded to deliver an amazing series of Chinese 
curves. One of them chanced to come Mr, OapEN’s way, and the 
next thing the pitcher knew the batsman was flying around the 
bases for a three-bagger. 


The House Committee on Post-oflices and Post-roads recently 
conducted an extended investigation into charges that the franking 
privilege had been abused by Congressmen, to the extent of send- 
ing furniture and other household goods through the mails free. 
The committee issued a clean bill of health to the suspected mem- 
bers, and then solemnly proceeded to incorporate a clause in the 
Post-office Appropriation bill prohibiting further indulgence in the 
abuse. The bill was accompanied by a report from the Post- 
master-General showing that the Post-office Department was spend- 
ing something like $100,000 a year for carrying matter under Con- 
gressmen’s franks that would not be allowed in the mails under 
the regulations, even if postage were paid. The “ guilty, but don’t- 
do-it-again ” verdict is not a monopoly of the rural jury. 


Senator ALpricu’s success in loading the chaperonage of ‘the 
railway-rate bill upon Senator TrLLMAN recalls Senator ANKENY’S 
experience when he was a cowboy in Washington Territory. As 
he was riding, one foggy night, on the range in the vicinity of a 
gibbet which the cowboys had constructed for the execution of cat- 
tle-thieves, ANKENY came suddenly upon what first looked like a 
ghost. His cowboy courage was equal to the emergency, and he 
forced his frightened horse forward for an inspection of the ob- 
ject, which proved to be a nude man, chilled to unconsciousness. 
ANKENY constituted himself a relief corps, and succeeded, after 
great effort, in getting the unconscious man upon his horse, and 
then, holding him in his arms, rode rapidly to the cabin of the only 
physician in the section, who happened to be also the sheriff. He 
routed out the doctor, who promptly threw up his hands and 
shouted: “Take him away! He escaped from the pest-house this 
morning.” 

























THE CRIME AGAINST 


By Orrin E. Dunlap 





NIAGARA 


IT HAS BEEN ESTIMATED THAT SHOULD ALL OF THE POWER COMPANIES WHICH HAVE AUTHORITY TO USE 
WATER FROM THE NIAGARA RIVER, CARRY OUT THEIR UNDERTAKINGS UPON ANYTHING LIKE THE SCALE 
ADOPTED BY THE COMPANIES WHOSE WORKS ARE NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION, THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, CON- 


SIDERED AS A SCENIC SPECTACLE, WOULD BE MOST GRIEVOUSLY IMPAIRED, IF NOT ENTIRELY 


HE United States government is about to appeal to Great 

Britain to assist it in preserving the Falls of Niagara as 

a scenic spectacle to future generations. During recent 

years grave fear has been aroused that unless there be 

international action in the matter, the world’s greatest 
waterfall will be ruined because of the quantity of water that is 
being diverted for power purposes on both sides of the river. The 
Legislature of New York State has granted numerous water rights 
in connection with the Niagara River, but in January Senator 
Irving L’Hommedieu presented bills to revoke the charters of four 
companies which have never availed themselves of their rights to 
divert water. The companies affected by these bills are the Niagara 
Power & Drainage Company, granted in 1889; the Lewiston Water 
Supply Company, granted in 1888; the Lockport Water Supply 
Company, granted in 1886; and the Lewiston Water Works Com- 
pany, granted in 1874. It is reasoned that possibly these charters 
have been automatically revoked by the failure of the companies 
to move under their provisions, but the movement to preserve 
Niagara is now so active that it was deemed wise to introduce and 
pass the bills. Assemblyman Foelker subsequently introduced bills 
to repeal all dormant charters giving the right to generate power 
from the Niagara River. 

The companies which would be affected by Assemblyman Foelker’s 
proposed legislation include four that have the right to develop pow- 
er on the New York side at Niagara. One of these charters is held 
by the Niagara Falls Power Company, which has a development of 
105,000 horse-power already completed in two stations, and which 
has the right to double its output capacity. Another charter is held 
by the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has a development of 50,000 conspleted, and whose 
further rights will make it possible to complete a development of 
from 100,000 to 200,000 horse-power. The third charter is held 
by the Niagara County Irrigation & Water Supply Company, which 
company is not yet active, but which has an unlimited right to the 
use of Niagara water. This company is understood to have agreed 
to have its rights curtailed. The fourth New York charter is held 
by the Niagara, Lockport, & Ontario Power .Company, which, at 
present, is devoting its attention to the transmission of power 
from the Canadian side of the river, and has not broken ground for 
a power development on the New York side. The Niagara Falls 
Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing Company has broken ground 
for a new power-house at the water’s edge in the gorge, and the 
canal extension on top of the bank is about completed. Work is 
now progressing on the forebay at the edge of th® high bank, The 
power-house proper will be erected next summer. 

On the Canadian side of the river at Niagara three power com- 
panies are engaged in the development of power under franchises 
granted by the commissioners of Victoria Park, and approved by 
the government of the province of Ontario. All of this develop- 
ment is taking place right in the park boundaries close by the 
Horseshoe Falls, so that the power-houses and transformer stations 
are a part of the picture of to-day. The Canadian Niagara Power 
Company has the right to develop at least 100,000 horse-power. 
It has sunk a wheel-pit and driven a tunnel after the method of 
the Niagara Falls Power Company, with which it is allied. Its 
tunnel is about 2100 feet long, and the portal or outlet is located 
at the edge of the falling water of the Horseshoe. For its develop- 


DESTROYED 


ment, the Canadian Niagara Power Company has adopted a unit 
of 10,000 horse-power, which is double the unit in use in the’stations 
of the Niagara Falls Power Company on the New York side. It 
has installed four of these 10,000 horse-power units, and others 
are in readiness to be put in place. The Canadian Niagara Power 
Company is also about to erect a power transmission line along the 
Canadian side of the river from the falls to Fort Erie, where 
cables are to be strung across to Buffalo, which will give Buffalo 
three transmission lines to the falls. 

The Ontario Power Company was second to secure franchise 
rights on the Canadian side, and for its development it adopted 
a system very similar to that of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic 
Power & Manufacturing Company on the New York side. It 
has erected its power station at the water’s edge in the gorge, a 
few hundred feet below the Horseshoe Falls, but instead of having 
a surface canal to carry water, it has laid a huge steel flume for 
about a mile through Victoria Park. 

The Electrical Development Company of Ontario, Ltd., has 
sunk a wheel-pit and driven a tunnel. It has a right to develop 
125,000 horse-power. The power-house is now being built, and 
current will be available from this station the latter part of the 
year. The unit of this development will be about 8000 kilowatts, 
The tunnel of this company runs directly under the river-bed, and 
the portal is located behind the sheet of water of the Horseshoe 
Falls. The finishing-touches are now being put on the wheel-pit 
and tunnel. 

It will be seen that the total development now under way on the 
Canadian side of the river is something over 400,000 horse-power. 
This is a tremendous amount of energy, and it is planned to 
transmit the great portion of it away from the Canadian side 
at Niagara. In the agreements the various companies have with 
the commissioners of Victoria Park it is provided that the com- 
panies shall, if there be a demand, furnish at least one-half of their 
product to industries in Canada, thus leaving the other half for 
transmission to the United States. The plant of the Canadian 
Niagara Power Company is connected with the New York side by 
cables laid over the upper steel arch bridge. The Ontario Power 
Company is reported to have contracted with the Niagara, Lock- 
port, & Ontario Power Company for the delivery of a large block 
of power at the international boundary below the whirlpool, to 
which point transmission lines lead on both sides of the river, and 
nine cables have been strung across the river at that point. It is 
over this transmission line that it is proposed to transmit Cana- 
dian power to Lockport, Rochester, and Syracuse, to which points 
transmission lines are being run. 

The Electrical Development Company of Ontario, Ltd., con- 
templates supplying Toronto with Niagara power, for an allied 
company has erected a transmission line ready to give this 
service. On the other hand, the Niagara Falls Electrical Trans- 
mission Company will distribute energy from this station through- 
out the western section of the State of New York, having re- 
ceived from the State Gas and Electrical Commission the right 
to increase its capital stock from $100,000 to $5,000,000 to do this 
work. This company will run a line to. Buffalo and Rochester, 
touching various other smaller western New York places. 

The total possible development of all the active companies under 
their present franchises is between 700,000 and 800,000 horse- 
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Modern Additions to Nature’s Spectacle at Niagara—the Plants of various Power Companies which are now Part of the 


Picture presented by the Falls 
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The Plants of several of the Power Companies which Operate on the New York Side at Niagara 























How Rock-filling at the edge of the Horseshoe Falls has altered the Contour of the ‘Cataract, and diverted the Flow of Water 
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power. Although it will be some time before all this energy is 
produced, it is estimated that the operation of the hydro-electric 
works already completed or in process of construction will necessi- 
tate the withdrawal of twenty-three per cent. of the present flow of 
the Canadian and American falls. United States engineers have 
estimated the overflow from the Lake Erie basin into the Niagara 
River channel at 224,400 cubic feet by the plants now in operation, 
the diversion at the falls being figured at about seven per cent. 
of the total volume that enters the river channel. The diversion 
of this amount of water has as yet had no appreciable effect on the 
falls, but it should be remembered that the works under way 
call for about three times the amount now diverted. 

The commissioners of Victoria Park have taken pains to point 
out that the sources of the Niagara River reach into seven States 
of the Union, besides the province of Ontario. As the relative 
drainage area in each country, Canada and the United States, 
into the great lakes and through the Niagara River is approximate- 
ly the same, the withdrawals of water on each side of the line at 
Niagara should, in theory, be approximately equal. However, the 
flow over the Horseshoe or Canadian Falls is about ninety per 
cent. of the entire water that enters the river channel from Lake 
Erie, which leaves only ten per cent. to create the spectacle of 
the American falls. It is therefore evident that the American falls 
would be very likely to disappear long before the Canadian or 
Horseshoe Falls showed the effects of the diversion of water. 

While the Legislature of New York State is moving to revoke the 
charters of inactive companies, it should not be forgotten that on 
the Canadian side of the river there are three companies that have 
been granted unlimited rights by the Dominion government. The 
commissioners of Victoria Park, on the Canadian side, admit that 
should all of the ten non-developing companies which have been 
granted authority to use water from the Niagara River carry out 
their undertakings upon anything like the scale adopted by the 
companies whose works are now in course of construction, there 
would be no question that the Falls of Niagara as a scenic spec- 
tacle would be most seriously impaired, if net entirely destroyed. 


The Power-station of the Canadian Niagara Power Company, which adorns the edge of the Horseshoe Falls 








The commissioners advocate an international agreement governing 
further withdrawals of water on both sides of the river. 

Public opinion appears to be that the present grants make pos- 
sible a more than justifiable development, and for this ‘reason some 
radical restraint is called for by resolutions passed in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

Members of the American Ciyie Association and of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York have called on President Roosevelt and 
presented petitions praying for the negotiation of a treaty to pre- 
serve the falls. A resolution of importance has been introduced in 
Congress by Representative Theodore E. Burton, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, chairman of the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
under this resolution action is now being taken. The resolution 
requests that the members representing the United States upon 
the International Waterways Commission report to Congress at an 
early date what action is, in their judgment, necessary and de- 
sirable to prevent the further impairment of the falls. Karl Grey, 
Governor-General of Canada, has received unnumbered petitions, 
and the Legislature of New York State and the Congress of the 
United States have bills before them on the subject. 

Lord Kelvin, whose attitude toward Niagara leans more toward 
science than toward sentiment, said to the writer when he was in 
America in 1897: “I look forward to the time when the whole 
body of water from Lake Erie will find its way to the lower level of 
Lake Ontario throught machinery doing more good for the world 
than that great benefit which we now possess in the contemplation 
of the splendid scene which we have presented before us at the 
present time by the waterfall of Niagara. I wish I could think it 
possible that I could live to see this grand development. I do not 
hope that our children’s children will ever see the Niagara ecata- 
ract.” 

But at the present time with public sentiment arrayed against 
Lord Kelvin’s views as to the proper destiny of the Falls of 
Niagara, it is evident that should Great: Britain and the United 
States join hands to preserve the scenic spectacle to future genera- 
tions, he will not have his hope gratified. 

















The Plant of the Ontario Power Company, near the Horseshoe Falls 
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ORCHESTRAL MUSIC FROM A-~ DYNAMO 
By William Hand Browne, Jr 


THE REMARKABLE INVENTION DESCRIBED IN THE FOLLOWING ARTICLE NOT ONLY PRODUCES MUSIC BY 
ENTIRELY NEW MEANS, BUT IS ABLE, IT IS CLAIMED, TO TRANSMIT IT OVER GREAT DISTANCES WITHOUT 
LOSS OF EFFECT; THUS REALIZING THE DREAMS OF THEORISTS . 


HAT are the qualifications of an ideal musical instru- 

ment? Should it not give the player perfect control 

over the notes produced, enabling him to obtain at will 

any quality of tone as well as intensity? If in ad- 

dition to this it were required that the instrument 

should make it possible not merely to repeat, but actually to pro- 

duce music simultaneously at many points distant from the player, 

would not the ideal seem to be so far ahead of any of our familiar 

musical instruments as to appear unattainable? Yet an instru- 

ment has been invented by Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, of Holyoke, Massa- 

chusetts, which seems to possess the qualifications called for to 

a notable degree, and in these days of electrical invention it is not 

surprising to learn that the agent which accomplishes this remark- 
able result is electricity. 

In order to understand the workings of the new instrument—the 
telharmonium, as it has been called—it will be well to start at 
the very bottom, to explain what constitutes a musical note and 
what gives any particular musical instrument its peculiar quality. 


duced by the various kinds of instruments is entirely different. 
No one confuses the notes of a cornet with those of a violin. Now, 
Helmholtz has shown that the quality of a musical tone is due 
to the presence of what are called harmonics. That is to say, when 
a note is sounded on an instrument, which, for example, sets up 
one hundred vibrations of the air each second, it is nearly always 
accompanied by other vibrations, two, three, four, or some other 
whole number of times as rapid. These more rapid or higher- 
pitched notes are called the harmonics, and the quality of any 
instrument is due to the intensity of the particular harmonies which 
accompany the primary note. Helmholtz not only analyzed musical 
sounds, showing to which harmonics the quality of an instrument 
was due, but actually constructed a machine which enabled him, 
by means of tuning-forks, which themselves give only pure notes, 
to build up tones, and thus imitate the tones of different  in- 
struments. He showed that when a series of harmonics up to, say, 
the sixth or seventh, accompany the fundamental note, the 
tone is richer and more sonorous than a simple tone; that if the 
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The Key-board of the Telharmonium, which controls the Formation of the Musical Tones 


We must also know how a telephone receiver, that device which 
repeats the words spoken at the other end of the wire, produces 
sound, and we must also have some idea of what an alternating 
current is. A sound, as distinguished from a noise, is a sustained 
sensation produced in the ear by waves or pulsations set up in the 
air by a vibrating body. Drop a book on the floor, and you pro- 


.duce a noise. It is over in an instant. Strike a piano-key, and 


you set the wire to vibrating, and at each swing back and forth 
it strikes the air and thus sends out a succession of pulsations 
which give one the sensation of a musical sound. Not all sus- 
tained vibrations produce sound, for some are so slow, low in 
pitch, that the individual vibrations do not blend, but are heard 
separately. Others are so rapid, or high in pitch, as not to be 
audible. There is a wide range between the lowest and the high- 
est musical notes, but owing to the definite relations which must 
exist between the notes of any one instrument to produce harmony, 
the actual number of notes used is comparatively small—about 
ninety-six on a grand piano. ; 

A musical instrument is thus a device for setting up a limited 
number of sustained sounds which bear certain fixed relations to 
one another. But, as is well known, the quality of the music pro- 





harmonies beyond the sixth are distinct the sound is sharp and 
rough. When these harmonics are less distinct they add character 
to the music. String and reed instruments have tones of this kind. 
On the other hand, in brass instruments the harmonics are strong. 
Helmholtz’s device could not be used for producing music, because 
at that time there was no means of controlling the many tuning- 
forks and resonators used to produce and amplify the sounds. 
But it is obvious that if some way could be devised which would 
enable one to determine not only the primary note, but the har- 
monics and their intensity, which should be produced,: we would 
have a musical instrument of greater power than any heretofore 
invented. Such an instrument would give us control of the quality 
of the notes, and enable us not only to imitate the tones of knowr 
instruments, but to produce effects not obtained by any instrument. 
It is to this end that Dr. Cahill has striven for some years past. 
He has sought to devise an instrument which would enable the 
player to build up his tones as he wished by controlling the in- 
tensity of the harmonics which sound with the primary note. 

To understand his machine it is necessary to know a thing or 
two about alternating currents. But there is nothing that is not 
very simple. An alternating electric current is simply an electric 
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The Group of Alternators which produce the Musical Tones in Dr, Cahill’s invention 
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current which flows in one direction and then in the other. An speed. This is practically what Dr. Cahill has done. He has built a 


alternator is merely an electric dynamo which gives out currents 
of this kind, and Dr. Cahill’s telharmonium is primarily a group 


of alternators. 


Suppose we remove the check valves in the pipes of a force pump. 
There will then be nothing to hold the water up when it is raised 


by the pump piston, 
and when the piston 
descends the water 
will follow it down. 
Suppose a _ long 
stretch of pipe be at- 
tached to the pump 
and to be full of 
water; as the pump 
piston is moved up 
and down by _ the 
handle the column 
of water will rise 
and fall with it, ev- 
ery motion of the 
piston being followed 
by the water. We 
may compare such a 
column of water to 
an alternating cur- 
rent, though in the 
latter case there 
would be a complete 
cireuit suchas 
would be obtained if 
the pipe leading 
from our pump were 
bent around and led 
back to the well. 
This, however, would 
not affect the motion 
of the water in the 
pipe, which would 
still have a back and 
forth, an alternat- 
ing, motion. Now, 
the pump handle can 
be moved at any 
speed we choose, 
and we can, there- 
fore, set up oscilla- 
tions of the water 
in the pipe at any 
desired rate. Or 
we might make a 
whole. series of 
pumps and drive 
them from a steam- 
engine run at a 


constant speed, 
gearing the pumps, 
however, so that 


each has a different 
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The “ Tone-mixer,” by which it is claimed that a wide Variety of Instrumental 
Tone Qualities can be produced 
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large number of alternators which he drives from an engine, and 
has arranged them so that each alternator sets up an electric cur- 
rent which alternates at some particular rate. 
the electrician would say, each alternator has its own frequency. 
Given a complete set of alternators, whose frequencies bear to each 


In other words, as 


other the same 
ratios that are 
borne by the notes 
of a musical scale, 
we have taken the 
first step in  pro- 
ducing an electrical 
musical instrument. 

We have as yet 
only got our al- 
ternating currents, 
and we must take 
another step to con- 
vert, or rather to 
use these currents 
to produce sounds. 
Fortunately, this 
step is a_ short, 
easy one for us to- 
day, as all we need 
is a telephone re- 
ceiver. 

A telephone re- 
ceiver consists of a 
small disk of thin 


iron, called the | 
diaphragm, which . 


is placed with its 
centre a short dis- 
tance away from a 
steel magnet. Over 
the end of the mag- 
net is a coil of fine 
wire, which, when an 
electric current is 
sent through it, 
tends to. either 
strengthen or weak- 
en the magnet, de- 
pending upon the 
direction? in which 
the current flows. 
This variation in 
the strength of the 
magnet causes the 
force with which it 
attracts the dia- 
phragm of iron to 
vary in a_ corre- 
sponding way. The 
greater the current 
the greater the 
(Continued on page 493.) 












































THE MISSIONARY AND THE AFRICAN SAVAGE 


By H. W. Nevinson 


MR. NEVINSON, THE WAR CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON “CHRONICLE,” WAS COMMISSIONED IN OCTOBER, 


1904, BY “ HARPER’S MAGAZINE” TO MAKE A THOROUGH INVESTIGATION OF 
WEST AFRICA, 


CONDITIONS EXISTING TO-DAY IN) PORTUGUESE 
HAVE ATTRACTED WIDESPREAD ATTENTION 


HE Chibokwe do not sell their slaves. They kill them; 
and this distinction between them and the Bihéans_ is 
characteristic. The Bihéans are carriers and_ traders. 
They always have an eye fixed on the margin of profit. 
They will sell anything, including their own children, and 
it is waste to kill a man who may be sold to advantage. But 
the Chibokwe are savages of a wilder race, and no Bihéans would 
dare buy a Chibokwe slave, even if they had the chance. They 
know that the next Bihéan caravan would be cut to pieces on its 
way. 
It is impossible to fix the limits of the Chibokwe country. The 
people are always on the move. It is partly the poverty of the 
land that drives them about, partly their habit of burning the 
village whenever the chief dies, and as the village goes by the 
chief’s name, they are the despair of geographers. But in enter- 
ing the interior you may begin to be on your guard against the 
Chibokwe two days before crossing the Cuanza. 

They have a way of cutting off stray carriers, and my own 
little caravan was dogged by three of them with shields and 
spears, who might. have been troublesome had they known that 
the Winchester with which I covered the rear was only useful as 
a club. It was in the Chibokwe country, too, that the one attempt 
was made to rob my tent at night, and again I only beat off the 
thieves by making a great display with a jammed rifle. On one 
side their villages are mixed up with. the Luimbi, on the other 
with the Luena people and the Luvale, who are scattered over 
the great, wet flats between Mashiko and Nanakandundu. But 
they are a distinct people in themselves, and they appear to be 
increasing and slowly spreading south. If the King of Italy’s 
arbitration gives the Zambesi territory to England, the Chibokwe 
will form-the chief part of'our new fellow subjects, and will share 
the legal advantages of Whitehall.* 

The Chibokwe sharpen their teeth to points, whereas the 
Bihéans compromise by only making a blunt angle between the 
two in front. It used to be said that pointed teeth were the mark 
of cannibalism, but I think it more likely that these tribes at one 
time had the crocodile or some sharp-toothed fish as their totem, 
and certainly when they laugh their resemblance to pikes, sharks, 
or crocodiles is very remarkable. Anyhow, the Chibokwe are not 
cannibals now, except for medicine, or in the hope of acquiring 
the moral qualities of the deceased. But I believe they eat the 
bodies of people killed by lightning or other sudden death, and the 
Bihéans do the same. 

In the arts they far surpass all their neighbors on the west 
side. They are so artistic that the women wear little else but orna- 
ment. Their houses are square or oblong, with clean angles and 
straight sides, and the roofs, instead of being conical, are oblong 
too, having a straight beam along the top, like an English cottage. 
The tribe is specially famous for its javelins, spears, knives, 
hatchets, and other ironwork, which they forge in the open spaces 
round the village club-house, working up their little furnaces 
with wooden tubes and bellows of goat-skin, like loose drum- 
heads, pulled up ana down with bits of stick to make a draught. 

* Since this was written, the arbitration has been published, but by the 
so frontier I think none of the Chibokwe will be brought under British 
Intluence, 

















Native Children coming out of a Mission School 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE AND RACE 
THE RESULTS OF HIS PERILOUS JOURNEY 

















A Mission House at Ochilonda 


A simple pattern is hammered on scme of the axes, and on the 
side of one hut I saw an attempt at fresco—a white figure on a 
red ground under a white moon—the figure being quite sufficiently 
like an ox. 

It is natural that the Chibckwe should have retained much of 
the religious feeling and rites which the commercial spirit has 
destroyed in the Bihéans. They are far more alive to the spiritual 
side of nature, and the fetish shrines are more frequent in all 
their villages. The gate of every village, and, indeed, of almost 
every house, has its little cluster of sticks, with antelope skulls 
stuck on the tops, or old rags fluttering, or a tiny thatched roof 
covering a patch of strewn meal. The people have a way of 
painting the sticks in red and black stripes, and so the fisher 
paints the rough model of a canoe that he hangs by his door to 
please the fishing spirit. Or sometimes he hangs a little net, and 
the hunter, besides his cluster of horned skulls, almost always 
hangs up a miniature turtle, three or four inches long; I cannot 
say for what reason, but all these charms are not to avert evil 
so much as to win the favor of a benign spirit who loves to fish 
or hunt. So far the rites are above the usual African religion 
of terror or devil-worship. But when a woman with child carves 
a wooden bird to hang over her door, and gives it meal every 
evening and sprinkles meal in front of her door, I think her 
object is to ward.off the spirits of evil from herself and her unborn 
baby. 

In a Chibokwe village, one burning afternoon, I found a native 
woman being treated for sickness in the usual way. She was 
stretched on her back in the dust and dirt of the public place, 
where she had lain for four days. The sun beat upon her; the 
flies were thick upon her body. Over her bent the village doctor, 
assiduous in his care. He knew, of course, that the girl was suf- 
fering from witchcraft. Some enemy had put an evil spirit upon 
her, for in Africa natural death is unknown, and but for witch- 
craft and spirits man would be immortal. But still the doctor 
was trying the best human means he knew of as well. He had 
plastered the girl’s body over with a compound of leaves, which 
he had first cheWed into a pulp. He had then painted her fore- 
head with red ochre, and was now spitting some white preparation 
of meal into her nose and mouth. The girl was in high fever 
some sort of bilious fever. You could watch the beating of her 
heart. The half-closed eyes showed deep yellow, and the skin was 
yellow too. Evidently she was suffering the greatest misery and 
would probably die next day. 

It happened that two Americans were with me, for I had just 
reached the pioneer mission station at Chiujamba, beyond Mashiko. 
One of them was a doctor, with ten years’ experience in a great 
American city, and after commending the exertions of the native 
physician, he asked to be allowed to assist in the case himself. 
The native agreed at once, for the white man’s fame as an exorcist 
had spread far through the country. Four or five days later | 
saw the same girl, no longer stretched on hot dust, no longer 
smeared with spittle, leaves, and paint, but smiling cheerfully at 
me as she pounded her meal among the other women. 

The incident was typical of those missionaries and their way of 































It is typical of most young mission- 


associating with the natives. 
aries now. They no longer go about denouncing “idols” and 
threatening hell. They recognize that native worship is also a 
form of symbolism—a phase in the course of human ideas upon 
spiritual things. They do not condemn, but they say, “ We think 
we know of better things than these,” and the native is always 
willing to listen. In this case, for instance, after the girl had been 
put into a shady hut and doctored, the two missionaries sat down 
on six-inch native stools outside the club-house and began to sing. 
They were pioneers; they had only three hymns in the Chibokwe 
language, and they themselves understood hardly half the words. 
No matter; they took the meaning in trust. By continued repeti- 
tion, by feeling no shame in singing a hymn twenty or thirty times 
over at one sitting, they had got the words fixed in the native 
minds, and when it came to the chorus the whole village shouted 
together like black stars. The missionaries understood the doc- 
trine, the people understood the words; it was not a bad combi- 
nation, and I thought those swinging choruses would never stop. 
The preaching was perhaps less exhilarating to the audience, but 
so it has sometimes been to other congregations, and the 
preacher’s knowledge of the language he spoke was only five 
months old. 

At the mission it was the same thing. The pioneers had set 
up a log hut in the forest, admitting the air freely through the 
floor and sides. They were living in dire poverty, but when 
they shared with me their beans and unleavened slabs of millet, 
it was pleasant to know that each of the two doors on either side 
of the hut was crammed with savage faces, eagerly watching the 
anties of civilization at meals. One felt like a lantern-slide, com- 
bining instruction with amusement. The audience consisted chiefly 
of patients who had built a camp of forty or fifty huts close 
outside the cabin, and came every morning to be cured—cured of 
broken limbs, bad insides, wounds, but especially of the terrible 
sores and ulcers which rot the shins and thighs, tormenting all 
this part of Africa. Among the patients were three kings, who had 
come far from the east. The greatest of them had brought a 
few wives—eight, I think—and some children, including a singu- 
larly fascinating princess, with the largest smile I ever saw. Every 
morning the king came to my tent, showed me his goitre, asked 
for tobacco, and sat with me an hour in silent esteem. As I was 
not then accustomed to royalty, I was uncertain how three kings 
would behave themselves in hospital life; but in spite of their 
rank and station, they were quite good, and even smiled upon 
the religious services, feeling, no doubt, as all the rich feel, that 
such things were beneficial for the lower orders. 

On certain evenings the missionaries went out into the hospital 
camp to sing and pray. They sat beside a log fire, which threw 
its light upon the black or copper figures crowding round in a 
thick half-circle—big, bony men, women shining with castor-oil, 
and swarms of children, hardly visible but for a sudden gleam of 
eyes and teeth. The three invariable hymns were duly sung—the 
chorus of the favorite being repeated seventeen times without a 
pause, as I once counted, and even then the people showed no 
sign of weariness. The woman next me on that occasion sang 
with conspicuous enthusiasm. Her mop of hair, its tufts solid 
with red mud, hung over her brow and round her neck, dripping 
odors, dripping oil. Her hare, brown arms jingled with copper 
bracelets, and at her throat she wore the section of round white 
shell which is counted the most precious ornament of all—* worth 
an ox,” they say. Her little cloth was dark blue with a white 
pattern, and squatted upon her heels, she held her baby between 
her thighs, stuffing a long, pointed breast into his mouth when- 
ever he threatened to interrupt the music. For her whole soul 
was given to the singing, and with wide-open mouth she poured 
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A Chibokwe Chief beside his Hut 


out to the stars and darkened forests the amazing words of the 
chorus. 

Haleluyah! mwa aku kula, 

Jesu vene mwa aku sanga. 


There were two other lines, which I do not remember. The first 
line no one could interpret to me. The second means, “ Jesus 
really loves me.” The other two said, “His blood will wash 
my black heart white.” 

To people brought up from childhood in close familiarity with 
words like these there may be nothing astonishing about them. 
They have unhappily become the commonplaces of Christianity, 
and excite no more wonder than the sunrise. But I would give 
a library of theology to know what kind of meaning that brown 
Chibokwe woman found in them as she sat beside the camp- 
fire in the forest beyond the Hungry Country and sang them seven- 
teen times over to her baby and the stars. 

When at last the singing stopped, one of the missionaries began 
to read. He chose the first chapter of St. John, and in that 
savage tongue we listened to the familiar sentences: “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” Again I looked round upon that firelit group of naked 
barbarians. I remembered the controversy of ages, the thinkers 
in Greek, the seraphic doctors, the Byzantine councillors, the saints 
and sinners of the intellect, Augustine in the growing church, 
Faust in his study—all the great and subtle spirits who had 
broken their thought in vain upon that first chapter of St. John, 
and again I was filled with wonder. “For Heaven’s sake, stop!” 
I felt inclined to cry. “ What are these people to understand by 
‘the beginning’? What are we to understand by ‘the Word’?” 
But when I looked again I recognized on all faces the mood of 
stolid acquiescence with which congregations at home allow the 
same words to pass over their heads year after year till they die 
as good Christians. So that I supposed it did not matter. 

There seems to be a fascination to missionaries in St. John’s 
Gospel, and, of course, that is no wonder. It is generally the first 
and sometimes the only part of the New Testament translated, 
and I have seen an old chief, who was diligently learning to read 
among a class of boys, spelling out with his black fingers each 
word, as “I am in the Father, and the Father in me.” No doubt 
it may be said that religion has no necessary connection with 
the understanding, but I have sometimes thought it might be bet- 
ter to begin with something more comprehensible, both to savages 
and ourselves. 

Contrary to nearly all travellers and traders in Africa, I have 
nothing but good to say of the missionaries and their work. I 
have already mentioned the Order of the Holy Spirit and their 
great mission at Caconda. The same Order has two other stations 
in South Angola and a smaller station among the mountains of 
Bailundu, about two hours distance from the fort and the Ameri- 
‘an mission there. Its work is marked by the same dignity and 
quiet devotion as marks the work of all the Orders wherever I 
have come across their outposts aad places of danger through the 
world. It is constantly objected that the Portuguese have pos- 
sessed the country for over four centuries, and have done nothing 
for the improvement or conversion of the natives, and I bear in 
mind those bishops of Loanda who sat on marble thrones upon the 


_ quay, christening the slaves in batches as they were packed off 


by thousands to their misery in Cuba and Brazil. Both things 
are perfectly true. The Portuguese are not a missionary peop!e. 
I have not met any but French, Alsatians, and Germans in the 
missions of the Order out here.. But that need not in the least 
diminish our admiration of the missions as they now are. Nor 
should we be too careful to remember the errors and cruelties of 

































any people or church in the past, especially when we reflect that 
England, which till quite lately was regarded as the great foe 
of slavery all over the world, was also the originator of the slave 
export, and the Supreme Head of the Anglican Church was one of 
the greatest slave-traders ever known. 

Besides the Order of the Holy Spirit, there are two other notable 
orders at work in Angola—the American mission (Congregation- 
alist), under the ‘“ American Board,” and the English mission 
(Plymouth Brethren) under divine direction only. Each mission 
has four stations, and each is about to start a new one. Some 
members of the English mission are Americans, like the pioneers 
at Chiujamba, and all are on terms of singular friendship, help- 
ing each other in every possible way, almost like the followers of 
Christ. Of all sects that I have ever known, these are the only 
two that I have heard pray for each other, and that without con- 
demnation,—I mean they pray in a different spirit from the Angli- 
can prayer for Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics. There is another 
American order called the Wesleyan-Episcopalian, with stations at 
Loanda and among the grotesque mountains of Pungo Ndongo. 
English-speaking missionaries have been at work in Loanda for 
nearly twenty-five years, and some of the pioneers, such as Mr. 
Arnot, Mr. Currie, Mr. Stover, Mr. Fay, and Mr. Sanders, are 
still directing the endeavor, with a fine stock of experience to guide 
them. They have outlived much abuse; they have almost outlived 
the common charge of political aims and the incitement of natives 
to rebellion, as in 1902. The government now generally leaves them 
alone. The Portuguese rob them, especially on the steamers and 
in the customs, but then the Portuguese rob everybody. Lately 
the American mission village at Kamundongo in Bihé has been 
set on fire at night three or four times and about half of it burnt 
down. But this appears to be the work of one particular Portu- 
guese leader, who has a spite against the mission and sends his 
slaves from time to time to destroy it. An appeal to the neighbor- 
ing fort at Belmonte would, of course, be useless. If the Chefe 
were to see justice done, the neighboring Portuguese traders would 
at once lodge a complaint at Benguela or Loanda, and he would 
be removed, as all Chefes are removed who are convicted of justice. 
ut, as a rule, the missions are now left very much to themselves 
by the Portuguese, partly because the traders have found out that 
some of the missionaries—four at least—are by far the cleverest 
doctors in the country, and nobody devotes his time to persecuting 
his doctor. 

As to the natives, it is much harder to judge their attitude. 
Their name for missionary is “afoola,”’ and though, I believe, the 
word only means a man of learning, it naturally suggests an in- 
nocent simplicity—something ‘a bit soft,” as we say. At first 
that probably was the general idea, as was seen when M. Coillard, 
the great French missionary of Barotzeland, had a big wash in his 
yard one afternoon, and next Sunday preached to an enthusiastic 
congregation, all dressed in scraps of his own linen. And to some 
extent the feeling still exists. There are natives who go to a mis- 
sion village for what they can get, or simply for a sheltered 
existence and kindly treatment. There are probably a good many 




















A Chibokwe Forge where Native Spears are made 


who experience religious convictions in order to please, like the 
followers of any popular preacher at home. But, as a rule, it is 
not comfort or gain, it is not persuasive eloquence or religious 
conviction, that draws the native. It is the two charms of entire 
honesty and of inward peace. In a country where the natives 
are habitually regarded as fair game for every kind of swindle 
and deceit, where bargains with them are binding, and where 
penalties are multiplied over and over again by legal or illegal 
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trickery, we cannot overestimate the influence of men who do what 
they say, who pay what they agree, and never go back on their 


word. From end to end of Africa common honesty is so rare 
that it gives its possessor a distinction beyond intellect, and far 
beyond gold. In Africa any honest man wins a conspicuous and 
isolated greatness. In twenty-five years the natives of Angola 
have learned that the honesty of the missionaries is above sus- 
picion. It is a great achievement. It is worth all the teaching 

















A Chibokwe Woman and her Fetishes 


of the alphabet, addition, and Old Testament history, no matter 
how successful, and it is hardly necessary io search out any other 
“ause for the influence which the missionaries possess. 

So, as usual, it is the unconscious action that is the best. Being 
naturally and unconsciously honest, the missionaries have won 
the natives by honesty—have won, that is to say, the almost im- 
perceptible percentage of natives who happen to live in the three 
or four villages near their stations; and it must be remembered 
that you might go through Angola from end to end without guess- 
ing that missionaries exist. But, apart from this unconscious 
influence, there are plenty of conscious efforts too. There is the 
kindergarten where children puddle in clay and sing to movement 
and march to the tune of “John Brown.” There are schools for 
every stage, and you may see the chief of a village doing sums 
among the boys, and proudly declaring that for his part 3+0+1 
shall equal five.* There are carpenters’ shops and forges and 
brick-kilns and building classes and sewing classes for men. There 
are Bible classes and prayer meetings and church services, where 
600 people will be jammed into the room for 400, and men sweat, 
and children reprove each other’s behavior, and babies yell and 
splutter and suck, and when service is over the congregation 
rushes with their hymn-books to smack the mosquitoes on the 
walls and see the blood spurt out. There are singing classes where 
hymns are taught, and though the natives have nothing of their 
own that can be called a tune, there is something horrible in the 
ease with which they pick up the commonplace and inevitable 
English cadences. I once had a set of carriers containing two or 
three mission boys, and after the first day the whole lot “ went 
Fantee ” on “ Home, Sweet Home,” just @ little wrong. For more 
than two years I have journeyed over Africa in peace and war, 
but I have never suffered anything to compare to that fortnight 
of “ Home, Sweet Home,” just a little wrong, morning, noon, and 
night. 

All these methods of instruction and guidance are pursued in 
the permanent mission stations, to say nothing of the daily medical 
service of healing and surgery, which spreads the fame of the 
missions from village to village. Many out-stations, conducted 
by the natives themselves, have been formed, though it is natural- 
ly tempting to keep the sheep safe within the mission fold. If 
the missionaries were suddenly removed in a body, it is hard to 
say how long their teaching or influence would survive. My own 
opinion is that every trace of it would be gone in fifty or perhaps 
in twenty years. The Catholic forms wouid probably last longest, 
because greater use-is made of a beautiful symbolism. But in half 
a century, rum, slavery, and the oppression of the traders would 
have wiped out all, and the natives would sink into a far worse 
state than their original savagery. Whether the memory of the 
missions would last even fifty years would depend entirely upon 


* It must be a little difficult to teach arithmetic toa rac ose word for 
‘seven ” is ‘six and two” (epandu-vali), or *‘ six over agai@’¢ Or-to teach 
dates where the word for “ to-morrow”? (hena) is the same¥s thé word for 
‘* yesterday.’’ 

(Continued on page 495.) 




































A NEW PAGE IN THE HISTORY OF JOHN PAUL JONES 


By Mrs. Reginald de Koven 


REMARKABLE letter from John Paul Jones to Benjamin 

Franklin, in which the famous admiral gives a detailed 

account of a fatality of which no historian has ever been 

cognizant, and for which he abandoned his profession 

and lived in hiding for two years, has been discovered in 
the vault of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, where it 
had lain unnoted for fifty years. The letter throws a clear light 
upon the unsettled question of Paul Jones’s change of name, and 
explains the cause of his obscure period of retirement in the 
colonies of America during the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the American Revolution. It furnishes also a new 
and most important piece of evidence in regard to his character 
as a disciplinarian, and justifies a reconsideration of the facts on 
record in regard to the so-called instances of his cruelty to subor- 
dinates. 

That Paul Jones had a quick and violent temper is well known; 
examples of it are to be found in the records of his life from the 
earliest years of his sea career, and he was rarely free from the 
troubles and complications due to this unhappy defect in his char- 
acter. But if he was unhappy in his temper, he was more than 
usually unfortunate in its results. Whatever may have been the 
case in minor incidents, in the two serious occurrences on record his 
actions seem to have been entirely justifiabie and his punishment 
far in excess of his deserts. 

The first of these instances gained a wide publicity, and is related 
in all of his biographies as the affair of Mungo Maxwell. In its 
hearing upon the affair recounted by Paul Jones in his letter to 
Franklin, it needs a brief consideration. 

During the time that Paul Jones was in command of the brigan- 
tine John, a Scotch ship belonging to Currie & Beck, of Kireud- 
bright, and sailing out of that port, a trouble arose among the 
sailors while the John was anchored in the port of Tobago. The 
ringleader, Mungo Maxwell, became so disobedient and defiant that 
Paul Jones was compelled to give him a sound beating. The man 
brought Paul Jones to book before the Judge Surrogate of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of the island, but Jones was completely exon- 
erated and the complaint dismissed. A few days later Maxwell 
embarked on a Barcelona ship bound for Spain, and left the 
island. 

Paul Jones remained for some months in the West Indies, and 
some time in the early part of the year following took the John 
back to Scotland. But a painful surprise awaited his return to 
his native shore. He learned that Mungo Maxwell, some time 
after his chastisement, had died on board the Barcelona ship, and 
that the responsibility for his death was laid at his door. After 
dwelling for six months under a cloud of evil report Jones 
returned to the West Indies, and obtained from James Simpson, 
the Judge Surrogate, an affidavit which was sworn to on the 
thirtieth day of June, 1772. He secured also an affidavit from 
James Eastment, captain of the Barcelona packet on which Max- 
well had sailed. 

With the obtaining of this affidavit, the incident of Mungo Max- 
well was definitely closed. The evidence in favor of John Paul’s 
innocence would seem to be conclusive, but he had suffered intensely 
for nearly three years, from the obloquy and suspicion attendant 
upon the occurrence, and was only too keenly aware of the general 
prejudices which ran against him. . He was reduced by tropical 
fevers and hindered seriously in his schemes for the further prose- 
cution of his career; but, nothing daunted, he procured the inde- 
pendent command of another West India trader, the Betsey, of 
London, and once more embarked for the West Indies. This was 
in the spring of 1773. In the month of October he was preparing to 
take the Betsey back to London, and found himself compelled to 
recruit his erew from the seamen he found in Tobago. It may 
easily be imagined that they were a drunken, turbulent class of 
men. Nothing could have been further from the mind of the young 
Paul Jones than the desire to get into trouble with these sailors; 
he had had an experience of this kind, which had been the 
bitterest kind of warning. Yet this was exactly what occurred. 
Fatality of the worst and most unexpected kind awaited him. 
The letter written to Franklin six years after tells the story in 
his own words. This letter begins: 

“TL’ORIENT, March 6, 1779. 

“ HONORED AND DEAR Str,—The mystery which you so delicately 
mention in your much-esteemed favor of the 24th ult.—it has been 
my intention for more than twelve months past to communicate 
to vou: which, however. T have put off from time to time on re- 
flecting that the aecount must give vou more pain than pleasure. 
Yet had T not, on my sudden departure from hence for Paris. 
inadvertently neglected to take with me the original paper whereof 
the inclosed is a copy, I certainly should then have put it into 
your hands. 


It was the advice of my friends. Gow’r Young among many 
others. when that great misfortune of my life happened, that T 
should retire incog. to the continent of America, and remain there 
until an Admiralty Commission should arrive in the Island, and 
then return. T had waited that event eighteen months before 
swords were drawn and the ports of the continent were shut.” 


The enclosure which Paul Jones placed in his letter to Franklin © 


was as follows: 


“The master of a West India ship from London had oceasion to 
ship sundry seamen at the Island where he loaded—one of whom 





in particular behaved himself very ill. He was a principal in 
embezzling the master’s liquors. He got frequently drunk. He 
neglected and even refused his duty with much insolence. He 
stirred up the rest of the crew to act in the same manner and 
was their avowed ringleader. 

“As the master’s engagements were of such a nature that his-all 
depended upon dispatch, he gave his crew very reasonable en- 
couragement. They had plenty of good provision, and were in 
other respects well used. Notwithstanding of which one forenoon 
when the master came on beard that the crew formed or were then 
forming a plot to desert the ship. As the master was walking aft 
the ringleader rushed up frem the steerage and stopped him with 
the grossest abuse that vulgarism could dictate; because, as he 
pretended, the master had sailed his ship fourteen ‘months without 
paying wages. The fellow having some time before complained that 
he wanted cloathes, the master now gave him frocks and trousers, 
telling him to go about his duty and to inform himself better— 
for that what he had said was not so. But mildness had no good 
effect, for while the master was distributing cloathing to some of 
the rest who were also in want, the first conveyed his things into 
the boat, and another of the crew was following his example, till 
observing that the master had an eye upon their proceedings, they 
sneaked back into the ship. They remained quiet for a short 
space. But the ringleader soon broke out again with oaths and 
insisted on having the boat and quiting the ship. This the master 
refused, but offered to give up his agreement if a man could be 
found to serve in his room. The disturber swore with horrid im- 
precations that he would take away the boat by force; and for 
that purpose actually rushed over the gangway, bidding the master 
the most contemptuous de:iance. Upon the master stepping up 
to prevent this, the man (having thrice his strength) leapt into 
the ship and forced him into the cabin, using at the time language 
and attitudes too indecent to be mentioned, and charging him not 
to shew his nose upon deck again till the boat was gone at his 
utmost peril: The master searched the cabin for a stick, but not 
finding one, and his sword, by chance being on the table, he took it 
up in hopes that the sight of it would intimidate the man into 
submission. The man had by this time descended the gangway 
within a step of the boat, so that it wouid have been impossible 
to prevent his elopment had he persisted. But he now reentered 
the ship breathing vengeance, and, totally regardless of the sword, 
tho within its reach, turned his back toward the master, ran in 
the main deck, armed himself there with a bludgeon with which 
he returned to the quarter-deck and attacked the master. The 
master was thunderstruck with surprise, for he had considered 
the man’s ravings as the natural effect of disappointed rage which 
would soon subside of itself. But now his sole expedient was to 
prevent bad consequences by returning again to the cabin; and 
this he endeavored to do as fast as possible by retiring back- 
wards in a posture of defence. But alas! what is human fore- 
sight. The after hatchway was uncovered and lay in a direct line 
between the master’s back and the cabin door, but the momentary 
duration of the attack did not admit of his recollecting that cir- 
cumstance before his heel came in contact with the hatchway, 
which obliged him to make a sudden stop. Unhappily at that in- 
stant the assailant’s arm being high raised, he threw his body 
forward to reach the master’s head with the descending blow. The 
fatal and unavoidable consequence of which was his rushing upon 
the sword’s point. 

“ After this melancholy accident the master went publicly to a 
Justice of the Peace and offered to surrender as his prisoner. The 
Justice who called himself the Master’s friend, persuaded him to 
withdraw and said it was unnecessary to surrender before the day 
of trial. And the rest of the master’s friends who were present 
forced him to mount his horse. Two weeks before this the chief 
mate had been ‘for the first time in his life advanced to that 
station; and yet unworthy as his conduct had been in it, he now 
openly arrogated his unblushing pretentions to the command; and 
to attain it associated with the crew. The testimony of such a 
combination may easily be imagined, conscious as they were of 
having embezzled the master’s property, they were not likely to 
dwell on any circumstance that manifested their own dastardly 
and undutiful conduct. And as the second mate, a young gentle- 
man of worth lay sick as well as all the inferior officers and best 
disposed of the crew, in all human probability the truth could not 
escape the grossest perversion. Besides the nature of the case 
subjected it to the cognizance of a court martial, and there was no 
admiralty commission then in the government. For these obvious 
reasons the master’s friends constrained him: for a time to leave 
the country. 

i N.B. The foregoing has been written in great haste to save the 
post. 


It is difficult to believe that Paul Jones, fighter by nature and 
sternest of disciplinarians, could have “retired backwards in a 
posture of defence” or attempted to take refuge from his mutinous 
assailant in his cabin. The “accident ” he describes so minutely 
has an air of invention, indicating not only his eager desire to 
exculpate himself before Franklin, but also revealing the uncer- 
tainty of a mind which had brooded over this misfortune for many 
melancholy months. It has been the unquesticned right of every 
ship captain, from that day to this, to inflict death, under the 
necessity of subduing a mutiny. It is a remarkable fact that 
Paul Jones failed to take refuge in this unquestioned law of the 
seas, at the time of the occurrence, and afterwards in his account 
(Continued on page 495.) 
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Women Suffragists besieging the British Government A Woman Suffragist Arrested in Front of the Premier’s 
Offices at 10 Downing Street Residence 














Police arresting persistent Women Suffragists who had besieged the Official Residence of the British Premier 


en STRENUOUS SUFFRAGISTS—THE RECENT ARREST OF 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS AGITATORS IN LONDON 


The photographs illustrate an amusing and unusual incident in the recent history of the women’s rights movement in England— 
the recent besieging of the British Premier, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, by a determined delegation of thirty women-suffra- 
gists bent upon laying their case before the government, and their arrest by the police. This was the second attempt which had 
been made by representatives of the suffragist movement to gain access to the Premicr. On the former occasion they retired 
quietly after being told that Sir Henry could not receive them; but their second attempt was more resolutely prosecuted, and the 
police were reluctantly compelled to arrest three martyrs to the cause, who were detuined for a few moments at the police 
station, and then released 
Photographs by the Illustrations Bureau 
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CHAPTER XX.—/(Cont’d.) 


ARING took a deep 
breath. He _ stood 


4 in very grave peril 
3 now, and he knew 
‘ it. If the man 


with the pistol should, 
with this first shot, wound 
him severely enough to 
cripple him, the game was 
played out and done, and 
nothing within the proba- 
bilities could turn his 
hand in it to success. 

He had suffered himself 
to be bound in the chair 
because at the time there 
had seemed no help for it, 
but he had hoped and watched for some small chance of escape to 
offer itself. No chance had come, and now it appeared that the 
time for such chances was past. 

This, however, is not to say that he gave up hope or meant 
tamely to sit still and be murdered without trying very hard 
to save his life—and something which was much more worth 
while than that. The chair under him was old and weak, and his 
feet were not bound to it. The rope had been passed twice 
round its rather flimsy back and round his body, pinioning his 
arms at the elbows. Given a minute’s time, he was very sure that 
he could wrench and break his way free, though of course that 
was out of the question while he faced an able-bodied man with a 
loaded pistol. When little Johnnie’s friend rose and came forward, 
holding the weapon ready to fire, Faring watched him very alertly, 
and he stiffened his knees under him and planted his feet wider 
apart and more firmly on the floor. He meant to try to dodge 
the first shot, and then, before another could be fired, leap 
forward, bound as he was, and throw himself upon his assailant. 

The scheme was not a wholly impracticable one. The distance 
between the two men was short, and Faring might quite possibly 
have succeeded, with an unexpected dash, in throwing the other 
man to the floor, and then in wrenching himself free of the chair 
before the other had recovered. But as it happened, the situa- 
tion suddenly passed into other hands. 

The man, Kansas. raising his weapon to fire, saw Faring’s 
eyes shift, all at once, from his, and look past him, widening 
swiftly. Faring said in a sharp whisper: 

‘Look! Look behind!” It was no trick. It was honest. 
Kansas whirled on his feet and at what he saw gave a great 
sobbing ery. 

Herbert Buchanan sat straight up on his couch, and one of 
his hands went out, impotently beating the air. 

“T didn’t—shoot you, when-—-when I—could have!” he said, 
staring wide-eyed into the shadows where the man, Kansas, had 
hidden himself. The voice was the ghost of a voice, a rattle, 
a whistling gasp, but it was Buchanan’s voice, not little Johnnie’s. 
He coughed once. Then again, a second time—a wet, horrible 
cough. Blood came from his lips, and as he sat—that dreadful 
hand sawing at the air—he swayed back and forth as if he 
would fall. 

At his master’s first movement the Russian dog had turned 
quickly, and, crouching by the side of the couch, had thrust an 
eager, Whining head upon the still limbs. The man, Kansas, gave 
a ery and leapt forward. 

* Johnnie!” he screamed, “ Johnnie! Johnnie!” in a high voice 
like a woman’s, and made as if he would throw himself upon that 
swaying body. But as he leapt the Russian dog, its hair bris- 
tling, its teeth bared, turned upon him with a roar. Somehow 
the man got his balance and sprang back, shouting out: 

“Down, you beast! Down! Get down!” - The dog was fairly 
at his throat—it must have thought that, in the man’s forward 
lunge, he was trying to strike the figure on the couch. Kansas 
whipped up the pistol and fired twice. The first bullet missed, 
the second tore across the animal’s shoulder without in the least 
checking its impetus. Then man and dog went down together. 
For a moment or two there was a horrible and sickening sound 
of snarls and cries, of groans, and a pounding, thumping noise. 
Then no more. 





Buchanan's Wite | | 


By Justus Miles Forman 
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Followed in the little hut 
but a space of silence. The 
fire burnt low on_ the 
hearth, but its light still 
filled the centre of the 
room with a red pulsing 
radiance and threw mon- 
strous shadows over the un- 
even floor from the trestle 
which stood there and from 
that which lay still upon 
the trestle—still as death. 
Indeed, everything in the 
place was still as death: 
the fire burnt without 
sound, little Johnnie on his 
rude couch was silent, and 
there was silence in those 
gloomy shadows at one side 
of the hearth. Even the motionless figure huddled grotesquely in 
the middle of the floor was still, for Faring, in that swift instant 
when the Borzoi leapt at its enemy’s throat, had, not pausing to 
take thought, sprung up also, perhaps with some vague idea 
of checking the beast; the chair had tripped his cramped legs, and 
he had pitched forward upon his face, rolled half over, and then 
lain still. There was something awful in the swiftness with which 
silence had smitten the place. It was like the passing of the 
sudden wind of death. 

But after a long time the avenger, the great Russian dog—such 
quaint and grotesque agents does Fate sometimes use to gain her 
hidden ends—crept out from those gloomy shadows beyond the 
hearth. It moved, slinking, furtive-eyed, belly to the ground, like 
a wolf, and red wolfish lights glanced in its eyes such as never 
before had dwelt there. A blacker red stained its muzzle and 
hung clotted upon its hairy jowl. 

It went to the man who lay upon the floor, bound still to a 
broken chair, and, crouching, sniffed at his white face. Faring 
did not stir, and the dog gave an anxious, uneasy whine and set 
to licking its master’s cheeks. After a little Faring came dimly 
to his senses. Once in Africa, some years before this time, his 
little exploring column had been attacked by a native force and 
had lost several men. Faring himself had fought for hours 
stretched on the ground behind a bulwark composed of two dead 
porters who had been almost hacked to pieces. In this moment 
of awakening he thought that he was back in that day, stretched, 
rifle at shoulder, behind the two dead porters. It was a peculiar, 
acrid, never-to-be-forgotten scent in his nostrils which made the 
illusion. 

In another moment he realized that the dog was whining be- 
side him and licking his face. Then full recollection came to him, 
and he drove the beast away with sobbing curses. He struggled 
to his knees, that chair an incubus bound upon him. His head 
swan giddily, and he was very weak, for his fall had been a 
heavy one. 

The dog had drawn a little apart and crouched upon the floor, 
its head down, its tail wagging ingratiatingly. The man _ re- 
membered, and his face twisted in a sudden spasm. For a moment 
he was swept by an acute nausea. 

He knelt for a long time, faint and ill, waiting for strength 
to come to him. At last he made a great effort, got to his feet, 
and so dropped back again into the chair as he had first sat. He 
was far from possessing the strength to free himself. At the 
movement the Russian dog rose again and came forward, fawning 
at its master’s feet. Again Faring drove the beast away with 
heel and voice. He saw its blackened, horribly stained jowl, and 
another wave of nausea swept him. In his weakness he felt that 
he must scream like a woman if the creature should touch him. 

Thereafter, because the pain in his head was very great, he 
dropped into a half swoon and hung still in his bonds, his head on 
his breast. The dog came unrebuked to his knees and looked up, 
whining. It licked his hand, but he did not stir. Then it began 
a restless, uneasy tour of the little room. Once it sniffed at that 
low trestle whereon little Johnnie lay so quiet and silent, but backed 
away again, growling. Once it looked into those gloomy shadows 
beyond, and licked its chops, as it were reminiscently. It seemed 
that it could not be still. At last it went to the door and whined. 
The lock was long since rusted by disuse, and the door remained 
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closed only by its weight. The dog pushed at it with its nose, 
and tugged with a fore paw at the edge. At last it got open. 
Once more it came back to where Faring sat drooping in his chair, 
and licked his hand. Still he did not stir. The dog turned 
away with a little whine and slipped out of the door into the 
darkness. There in the dripping night it set its head towards 
home, a mile across the hills, and it ran as if it were in dire 
terror. 

There followed in the hut another space of silence, where- 
in nothing stirred or spoke, and the fire burnt lower.  Far- 
ing came, after a long time, once more to his senses, very slowly, 
through a borderland of strange dreams and disordered fancies. 
He opened his eyes, and the fire waned before him. Little Johnnie 
on his pallet lay straight and motionless—he must have been better 
(or worse) Faring thought, for there was no more stertorous 
breathing. The dog was nowhere in sight. He whistled faintly to 
it and at last called out, but it did not come. Then he felt a 
draught of cool air at the back of his head and knew that the 
animal must somehow have got the door open and fled away. 

He tried the strength of his arms, straining at the rope which 
bound them, but they were too weak, and he sat still again, wait- 
ing. He saw that the fire had sunk to red embers, so that the cir- 
cle of light was slowly closing in upon the hearth. It was already 
much dimmer, and he stared at it with a sort of childlike terror. 
Horror unspeakable dwelt in those black shadows beyond, and he 
dreaded being left in the dark with it. ‘ 

It was odd—but withal natural enough—that the wider sig- 
nificance of the tragedy, the freedom and safety it guaranteed, 
had not yet penetrated to his dazed brain. That stunned head 
of his dwelt still among grisly horrors and saw nothing beyond. 

He stared at the reddening, dying fire, and’ it seemed to him that 
interminable hours dragged by. Possibly, after the final return 
of consciousness a scant half-hour passed. Then he heard a voice 
from the night without. He stiffened in his chair, and his mind 
leapt to action as a roused soldier leaps to battle. 

Who could be abroad upon the moor on such a night? He 
thought of the open door behind him and the bar of light it must 
be casting forth upon the darkness. He had been a fool not to 
struggle somehow across the room and close it. He tasted the 
swift bitterness of im- 


minent peril, the peril 


of discovery at last and 
after all his pains, all 
3etty’s struggles to 
keep the thing secret. 
He even began a des- 
perate planning —as 
desperate as the wo- 
man’s had been in her 
darkest hour—of what 
he should say and do, 
what explanation he 
should make, when 
those who were coming 
through the night had 
entered that place of 
death and horror. 

Then the voice with- 
out spoke close to the 
open door, and Faring 
dropped weakly back in 
his bonds with a breath 
that was almost a sob. 
The voice said: 

“Na, na! Ye maun- 
na gang in. Bide ye 
heer a wee till I hae 
keckit!” It was old 
McNaughton the gar- 
dener. He came into 
the room tiptoeing, and 
Faring heard his tongue 
clack in his mouth as 
he saw that still place 
where death was. Far- 
ing turned his head and 
the man gave a sudden 
gasp, then came quickly 
to him. 

“Cut these ropes!” 
said Faring. “Be 
quick! Cut me free! 
Who is with you out 
there? Whom were you 
speaking to? — Betty! 
Betty!” 

The woman ran _ to 
him with a soft rush of 
draperies and dropped 
on her knees beside the 
chair. She caught him 
by the shoulders staring 
whitely into his face. 

“You’re not hurt, 
Harry?” she cried. 
“There’s nothing — the 
matter? You’re not 
hurt ?” 

The old Scotsman had 
got out his clasp-knife, 
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The woman dropped on her knees beside the chair 
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and with it hacked his master’s bonds in two. Faring’s released 
arms dropped stiffly beside him, and he moved them back and forth, 
bending the elbows. His eyes did not stir from his wife’s eyes. 

“T’m all right,” he said. “ I—had a nasty fall and it stunned 
me. I’m all right.” For some obscure reason they both spoke in 
whispers. 

“The dog came,”. she said. “It came scratching and whining 
at McNaughton’s hut and—waked him. Its-—-muzzle and chops ’— 
she hid her face—‘“ they were—stained. McNaughton came 
under my window. There was a light because I wasn’t asleep. 
I haven’t slept since you—went away. He called and—threw 
gravel, and I—heard him. Then we came, McNaughton and I. 
He knows, Harry. He knows all about everything. We came away 
without being seen or heard. The dog led us. It wouldn’t come 
in here. It’s waiting out in the dark now. I think it is a bit 
mad. Harry, Harry! I was frightened so! I didn’t know what 





might have happened. These last days have been— I know what 
damned people .suffer, Harry. I know now. And that dog’s 


dreadful stained mouth! What is it? What has he done? What 
has happened?” 

Faring put her gently away from him and rose to his feet. He 
swayed for a moment, dizzily. Beatrix rose also, watching him. 

“Go to the door, Betty,” he said, “and wait for us there. Do 
not look!” He turned her towards the door, but she would not go. 

“No, Harry! no!” said she. “I must stay. Don’t try to spare 
me anything. Whatever it is that has been done to-night has 
come of me and of what I—did. Don’t try to spare me!” 

Faring motioned to the old Scots gardener, who had a lantern 
slung on his arm, and they crossed the room to the hearth. 

“Here, first!” said he, and, taking the lantern, held it down 
into those gloomy shadows where the man, Kansas, had fallen. 
The Scotsman bent beside him, but at the sight of the huddled 
thing there straightened himself suddenly with a gasping cry 
in strange words. The words were not English, nor McNaughton’s 
version of that tongue, so they must have been Gaelic. He said 
them over again in a shaky, whispering voice. 

“Tt was the dog,” Faring explained, briefly. “I was bound in 
the chair yonder and could not prevent it.” 

They turned to the low trestle before the fire where little Johnnie 
Jay so straight and 
still. Beatrix stood 
there, and, as Faring 
turned, lifted her face 
to him. The face was 
very white and the eyes 
burnt from it strangely. 

“Dead!” her lips 
said, without sound. 
* He is dead.” 

Faring nodded. 

“T thought so,” said 
he. “He was dying 
some hours ago.” He 
looked down very grave- 
ly and compassionately 
upon the wreck which, 
living, had been Herbert 
Buchanan, and the 
dead man’s wizened face 
stared back at him 
blankly, with dull, 
cpaque eyes, the lips 
drawn into a sort of 
wry, sour grin. A pro- 
found pity stirred in 
him for this poor creat- 
ure who had lived un- 
loving and unloved and 
had died so _ sordidly. 
He thought of the havoc 
which had everywhere 
followed the man’s life 
and had touched every 
one who had had any- 
thing to do with it. It 
seemed as if something 
evil and poisonous must 
have breathed from 
him, some malignant 
curse. Faring found 
himself wondering if 
the curse was dead 
with the man who bore 
it. Surely it must be 
so, he said to himself. 
Enough suffering had 
been borne while Bu- 
chanan lived. Surely 
he could leave no herit- 
age of ill behind him. 

But there was one 
jast poignant note in 
the night’s miserable 
tragedy which had up 
to this moment escaped 
his knowledge. Some- 
thing about the still 
figure which lay 
stretched on its pallet 

(Continued on page 496.) 
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COLUMBIA’S PROJECTED ATHLETIC FIELD 
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N athletic field which is to cost a million dollars and to include 

many remarkable architectural features has been planned by 
Columbia University of New York, and is to be built as soon as the 
consent of the municipal authorities shall be obtained. It is to be 
on the site of the present boat-house on the Hudson River, at the 
foot of 116th Street, which is practically at the door of the Uni- 
versity. <A triangle of made ground is to be extended into the 
river as far as the pier-head line, and upon this will be a stadium, 
with a seating capacity of 35,000, enclosing a large field with a 


baseball diamond and a quarter-mile running track. Flanking the 
stadium will be baseball and tennis grounds for the use of the pub- 
lie schools of the city. Also there will be a recreation pier over 
the stand for the accommodation of the public, and at the outer end 
of the grounds a great ornamental gate will be erected for the re- 
ception of foreign and American dignitaries. Incidentally the plan 
will give a much-needed water approach to the tomb of General 
Grant on Riverside Drive, and greatly enhance the natural beau- 
ties of this part of New York’s water-front. 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE NEW HOME 
OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF AMERICA 


























President Morris, of the Automobile Club, 
making his Dedication Address 
The corner-stone of the new building in West Fifty-fourth Street, between Broadway and Eighth Avenue, which is to house the 
Automobile Club of America, was laid on March 21, with elaborate ceremonies. The new club-house will provide garage facili- 
tics for more than 250 cars. It is expected that it will be ready for occupancy early next winter 
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A General View of the Ceremonies 
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“A Gentlewoman,” by J. Alden Weir “The Gold Screen,” by Robert Reid 


“4 Girl with a Book,” by Joseph De Camp “4 Young Musician,” by William M., Chase 


FOUR NOTEWORTHY PORTRAITS AT THE TEN AMERICAN 
PAINTERS’ EXHIBITION 


Photographs by Juley 
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THE CARNEGIE SPELLING REFORM 


By Mark Twain 


N a thoughtful examination of certain objections to Mr. 
Carnegie’s proposed spelling reform, Professor Francis Hovey 
Stoddard, of New York University, makes the following re- 
marks in the J'imes: 

The first of these objections is a formidable one. . . It is the ob- 
jection that the changes necessary would ... destroy all associations 
of words. So far as literature is concerned English has become through 
the universality of printing mainly an eye language. Changes in spell- 
ing would make our classics as antique to the eye as Anglo-Saxon 
and as unintelligible to the ear of the uneducated person as Chaucer. 
It is conceivable that in the process of time much of the literature 
could be rewritten in a modern form, etc. tee zi 

I suspect that this regret at the destruction of association is the 
most formidable objection. It certainly appeals to me most, and does 
not readily suggest its own answer. 


The second main objection is based upon the futility of all preced- 
ing efforts. 


The fifth objection is that if any reform is made there will be a 
long, long time of transition through which weary people must pass 
before any good results come. : 

Like all the objectors, Professor Stoddard contemplates a slow 
and gradual change. With that position as a basis, the argument 
is unanswerable. It is my belief that an effort at a slow and 
gradual change is not worth while. I think the language might 
die of old age before the change achieved completeness. It is 
the sudden changes—in principles, morals, religions, fashions, and 
tastes—that have the best chance of winning, in our day. Can 
we expect a sudden change in our spelling? I think not. But 
! wish I could see it tried. 

“ Literature,” says Professor Stoddard, with truth, “is mainly 
an eye language.” It is also true that many a thing which re- 
volts the eye at a first glance, loses its unpleasantness after the 
eve has become accustomed to it. Consider the hoopskirt. When 
it intruded itself upon us fifty years ago it was odious to us, 
it was ugly, it was grotesque, it was unendurable. It revolted us, 
it maddened us, it provoked our scornful laughter, just as would, 
to-day a newspaper page printed in cramped and crabby phonetics. 
But we got used to the hoopskirt in a marvellously little while, 
and came to’ think it beautiful. We quickly turned against the 
slim gown which we had so admired before, and could not abide it. 

The first time we saw a woman on a bicycle, the vulgar spectacle 
shocked us. But we got over it; and by and by, when we had 
gotten used to it it no longer offended us, and we bought cycles 
tor our wives and daughters. 

In Europe, the first time we see a parlor full of ladies smoking 
cigarettes we are revolted, we are self-righteously incensed, we are 
ashamed of the human race. Six months later we find no offence 
in it—in fact, we like it. 

[ suppose we can all remember the first time we saw bare- 
armed, bare-legged young ladies paddling in the surf, and how 
confounded and affronted we were by that gross exhibition of 
indecency. But we can stand it now, can’t we? Certainly— 
and like it, too. 

All these things suggest—and insist—that there is a law back 
of them. What is the law? I think it is this: Commonly, it is 
merely the strangeness of a new -thing that rouses our aversion, 
not its form or character; use abolishes the strangeness, and the 
aversion along with it. 

A year and a quarter ago Mr.-Foley began to do schoolboy poems 
in a fire-new and blood-curdling and criminal fashion of  spell- 
ing which no self-respecting eye could endure at first. It was 
phonetics carried to the uttermost limit of exactness in the re- 
production of sound-effects. The public felt deeply outraged, and 
there was a smell of insurrection in the air—a quite justifiable 


condition of things, too, for the poems looked like the alphabet 
hiccupping home in disorderly squads, a most painful and_ ir- 
ritating spectacle——but I ask you, what has become of that in- 
surrection? No man knows. It disappeared and left no sign. For 
the public had done the fatal-thing: it kept on reading the poems 
in order to curse the spelling, and of course the natural thing hap- 
pened: familiarity with the spelling modified the reader’s hostility 
to it, then reconciled him to it, and at last made him fall in love 
with it; and now—well, now Mr. Foley’s schoolboy is a pet. 

Suppose all the newspapers and periodicals should suddenly 
adopt a Carnegian system of phonetic spelling—what would hap- 
pen? We all know quite well what would happen. To begin 
with, the nation would be in a rage; it would break into a storm 
of scoffs, jeers, sarcasms, cursings, vituperations, and keep it 
up for months,—but it would have to read the papers; it couldn’t 
help itself. By and by, and gradually, the offensive phonetics 
would lose something of their strange and uncanny look; after 
another by and by they would lose all of it, and begin to look 
rather natural and pleasant; after a couple of years of this, the 
nation would think them handsome, sane, and expressive, and 
would prefer them to any other breed of spelling. For, unto the 
eye that can make a haystack-hoopskirt beautiful, any other con- 
ceivable horror is an easy job. 

“ ASSOCIATIONS ” 

To what literature would we limit the change? Naturally— 
and unavoidable—to literature written after the change was es- 
tablished. It would not occur to any one to disturb the “ associa- 
tions.” No book already existing would be put into the new spell- 
ing. We do not guess at this; we have history for it. We do 
not profane Chaucer’s spelling by recasting it to conform to modern 
forms. One of its quaintest and sweetest charms would be gone, 
it would not be Chaucer any more. We would not disturb the 
Bible’s spelling, but leave it as it is—no one would ever think of 
Carnegieizing it. All the old books would naturally and neces- 
sarily remain as they are. Do we change Marjorie Fleming’s 
spelling? No. No one could meditate a vandalism like that. 
Marjorie, like Chaucer, would not be Marjorie without her en- 
chanting depredations upon the spelling-book. For half a century 
we have possessed the journals of that immortal child of six 
years, and to this day no one has been impious enough to change 
a syllable contrived by that dear little hand. Her spelling is the 
very bloom and fragrance of her expressed thought: 


An annibabtist is a thing I am not a member of: I am a Pisplikan 
[Episcopalian] just now & a Prisbeteren at Kircaldy my native 
town. . .. The Divel always girns at the sight of the bibles; bibles 
did I say? nay at the word virtue. ... Love I think is the fasion 
for everybody is marring [marrying] there is a new novel published 
named Self-controul a very good maxam forsooth , Yesterday a 
inmarrade man named Mr John Balfour, Esg offered to kiss me, & 
offered to marry -me though the man was espused [espoused], & 
his wife was present & said he must ask her permision but he di 
not, I think he was ashamed or confounded before 3 gentelman Mr 
Jobson, and two Mr Kings. ... I am now going to tell you about the 
horible and wretched plaege that my multiplication gives me you 
cant concieve it—the most Devilish thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 7 it is 
what nature itself cant endure. 


No, Marjorie’s spelling will remain unprofaned while the lan- 
guage shall last. Its “associations” are safe: and so are the as- 
sociations which bind us to the other old books which we love. 

By a sudden and comprehensive rush the present spelling could 
be entirely. changed and the substitute-spelling be accepted, all 
in the space of a couple of years; and preferred in another couple. 
But it won’t happen, and [ am as sorry as a dog, 

For I do love revolutions and violence. 


THE REAPING 


By Constance Johnson 


I LIVED my life for you, from that first hour 
When yet you lay unseen and all unknown 
Save to myself and God; my thought, my power, 

My very life-blood were for you alone. 
I took your cares, and on my shoulders laid 
Your every burden; every pain and smart 
I kept from you, and all that could degrade 
Or bring an evil knowledge to your heart. 
I guarded you from sorrow and from strife 
Until your manhood. What has all availed? 
I thought your life had been the perfect life,— 


And when the trial came, you failed....you failed. 
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Royalty at Play in Norway—Haakon VII., the new John Burns, Representative of the Labor Interests in the British Cabinet, on 
King, and Queen Maud going to Skate near Christiania his way to a Court Levee at Buckingham Palace in the Uniform against don- 
ning which he vainly protested to the King 
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A Double Snapshot—the Spanish Court Photographer caught in the act of taking a picture of King Alfonso of Spain and his 
fiancee, Princess Ena 


PEOPLE OF NOTE IN THE NEWS FROM EUROPE 
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HOSE who have followed the 

events of the singularly active 

musical season now closing 

must doubtless have realized 

before now that its chief glory 
—if one cares to ascribe any glory to 
it at all—has been its wealth of admi- 
rable and stimulating orchestral per- 
formances. It is, indeed, difficult to 
recall a season that has been more pro- 
lific in its offering of purely orchestral 
music, even when one considers only the 
most excellent of these offerings. Not 
only have the orchestras of long-estab- 
lished position been unremittingly active, as in the case of the Phil- 
harmonic and the Boston Symphony organizations, but we have 
heard much that was noteworthy and exhilarating from the New 
York Symphony orchestra,—whose recent rebabilitation is a cause 
for sincere gratification—and from the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra; and we shall not forget that the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
its conductor, Mr. Scheel, came to Carnegie Hall during the winter 
and demonstrated their capacities to a somewhat jaded public. Nor 
must one fail to pay a tribute of commendation to the altogether 
admirable undertaking of the People’s Symphony Society,—which 
aims to create a demand for the best orchestral music among a pub- 
lic of limited opportunities; and the orchestral concerts for young 
people which Mr. Frank Damrosch so engagingly and successfully 
continues from season to season. 

With the melancholy thought of Mr. Gericke’s retirement in mind, 
one recalls most persistently, it may be, ‘the lustre which has been 
shed upon the season’s music by the performances of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. And may we not choose this particular oppor- 
tunity to avow an unlimited admiration for the results that Mr. 
Gericke’s thirteen years of tireless and devoted labor have accom- 
plished for this amazing organiza- 
tion? It is impossible to deny that 
Mr. Gericke’s peculiar qualities as a 





THE SEASON’S ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 









As has been said here before, the most 
emphatic impressions have been made 
by Mengelberg, the Amsterdam Strauss 
specialist, who gave us a memorably 
lucid and brilliant reading of “ Ein 
Heldenleben”; and by the masterful 
Russian Safonoff, who begins next 
season his three years’ term as—may 
one call it ?—temporary permanent con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under Mr. Walter Damrosch, has, from 
the artistic point of view, prospered 
extraordinarily well. It is now an ad- 
mirable body of players, particularly in its wood-wind depart- 
ment; and it has given some performances this season that one 
does not care to forget. Such were those of Loeffler’s “La Mort 
de Tintagiles,’—a superbly compelling presentation,—of Mac- 
Dowell’s too-seldom played “Fragments” after “The Song of 
Roland,” and of Strauss’s “ Tod und Verkliirung,” of which Mr. 
Damrosch gave a reading that, for power and eloquence, was not 
surpassed even by Strauss himself. Mr. Damrosch deserves 
especial thanks for having produced the most important orches- 
tral novelty of the season, Debussy’s incomparable tone-picture, 
“ L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,” which, although it was written over a 
decade ago, had not previously been heard in New York. 

The Russian Symphony Society, under the spirited and vital 
leadership of Mr. Modest Altschuler, has continued its propa- 
ganda for the music of Tschaikowsky’s countrymen. Its usual 
number of perforniances was doubled, each concert of the series 
being repeated, with but slight alteration in the programme. Al- 
though Mr. Altschuler did not contrive to bring to light any 
novelties of the artistic magnitude of Rachmaninoff’s superb 
fantasy, “The Cliff,’ or Rimsky-Korsakoff’s splendid ‘ Mlada,” 
which previous seasons had brought 
forth, the Society’s programmes have 
yielded much ‘of authentic musical 



































conductor had created a kind of tra- 
dition concerning his abilities which 
did him a profound injustice. There 
is little use, of course, in blinking 
the fact that in reading such a 
phrase as—to allege the first in- 
stance that comes to mind — the 
principal theme of the “ Sakuntala ” 
overture, Mr. Gericke left something 
to be desired. We all remember how 
often it has been said of him that he 
was primarily a classicist in his 
sympathies and capabilities; yet who 
that heard them will ever forget 
Mr. Gericke’s extraordinarily elo- 
quent and luminous readings of such 
typically modern things as Vincent 
d'Indy’s B-flat symphony, Strauss’s 
* Don Quixote,” and Loeffler’s Ver- 
laine tone-poem after “La Bonne 
Chanson”? And only the other day, 
at the pair of concerts which mark- 
ed his final appearances with the 
orchestra, how exquisitely—indeed, 
how ideally—Mr. Gericke read De- 
bussy’s perilously subtle “ L’Aprés- 
Midi d'un Faune”! He is beyond'a 
doubt, one must believe, one of the 
most accomplished and masterly of 
living conductors, and the fruit of 
his gifts, no Jess than of his indus- 
try, is that insurpassable instru- 
ment, the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. ; 

The important contributions 
which the Philharmonic Society has 
made to the total achievement of the 








- interest, while their deliberate nov- 
elty has been unfailingly refreshing. 
The season’s orchestral novelties 
have not been conspicuous either 
for number or quality. M. Vin- 
cent d’Indy’s appearances with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra early 
in the winter were the occasion 
for a liberal and not very con- 
vincing exhibition of various 
products of the ‘ Neo-French ” 
school. Of these, the most artistie- 
ally notable proved to be the two 
delectable ‘“‘ Nocturnes ” of Debussy 
—‘Nuages” and “ Fétes,”’—which 
were not, however, novelties, for Mr. 
Damrosch had produced them here 
during the previous season. Of 
those works which were new to 
New York, M. d’Indy’s own extraor- 
dinary “Istar” variations linger 
most vividly in the memory, after 
Debussy’s “L’Aprés- Midi’ d’un 
Faune,”—which, as has been noted, 
we heard Jater, for the first time, 
under Mr. Damrosch. Among other 
works new to the local concert 
stage which may be said to have 
had a certain—if factitious—im- 
portance were Gustave Mahler’s 
fifth symphony and Max Schilling’s 
orchestral setting of Von Wilden- 
bruch’s fatuous ballad, ‘“ Das 
Hexenlied,” both of which have 
perhaps already been sufficiently 
described in this place. Concern- 
ing certain unfamiliar orchestral 








current concert year have already 
been recognized in this place. The 
Society’s importation of  distin- 


Madame Johanna Gadski 


: works by American composers that 
will have been heard when this ap- 
pears, there will be a more fitting 


guished foreign conductors has been The distinguished opera singer who has “recently been de- occasion for comment in a_ forth- 


observed with continued interest. 


voting her time to concert appearances 
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coming issue. 











































The Old Eve 


OnE of the trials of youth lies in the fact 
that grown-ups are so often slow to take a 
hint. To the juvenile mind it would appear 
to be unnecessary to reiterate a suggestion 
which should at first have proved adequate. 

In this connection may be cited the case 
of the little Philadelphia girl who, whilst 
visiting a friend’s house, chanced to sit near 
a plate containing apple parings. After a 
long wait, during which no offer was made 
of hospitality, the child finally blurted out: 
“T smell apples.” 

“Yes,” responded the lady of the house, 
“vou smell those parings.” 

“No, ma’am,”_ was the solemn reply of 
the youngster, “I smell whole apples.” 








DESSERTS 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borpen’s EaGLe BRAND 
CoNnDENSED MILK is used. Always have a supply on hand and 
be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 
Hudson Street, New York.—[{Adv.] 








THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








PARISIAN SKETCHES.—RUE DE LA PAIX. 

Rue pe LA Parx! A magic name which, by itself, evokes all 
the marvels of elegance, art, and good taste, and to the glare 
of which all the pretty butterflies—the strangers—come to 
burn their wings, glittering symbol, the reflections of which, 
like the lustre of an i * aes diamond, fascinate the ‘‘ele- 
gantes” of the whole world. 

And who has created this repute? 

It is all due to those firms which, through their products, 
have established this impeccable repute, and im names 
that are bound to be handed down to posterity. ndon, New 
York, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and so many other capitals 
will strive to rob Paris of the secret by which it attracts strangers: 
there will never be but one Rue de la Paix. 

The old-established firms, and we quote them at random— 
Au-Cac, Cuvillier, Doucet, Guerlain, Mellerio, Worth, and others 
—have given by their taste and the excellence of their manu- 
facture such value and notoriety to this famous Rue de la Paix 
that a curious exodus of industries has m witnessed: the 
jewellers abandoned the Palais Royal, the perfumers left the 
eccentric quarters, and those very ones who, up till then, had 
dreamed of but large figures, have felt compelled to come and 
establish themselves, at a great cost, in that selfsame Rue de 
la Paix, in the hopes that, within the pall of the standard brands, 
their products would enjoy abroad the privileges attached to 
that name of world-wide repute. 

Let us take an example at random which applies to all these 
old names: was there ever in any part of the globe a new and 
delicate ume which puzzled you, you could hear this sen- 
tence: ‘Here is a perfume that surely comes from the Perfumer 
of Rue de la Paix,” and neither name nor address were given; 
every one knew that it came from Guerlain’s. 

In the affluence of competitors, it may perhaps soon become 
impossible to content one’s self with the indication of the pro- 
fession, the standard brands will have to defend their name, 
the “‘elegante”’ will uire to add that, if her lace is delight- 
fully scented, it is to Guerlain she owes it, although Guerlain’s 

umes bear thcir true signature—so the Parisiennes tell us— 
in their delicate subtility!—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“COFFEE JAGS” 


The Doctor Named Them Correctly. 





Some one said, “‘Coffee never hurts any one.” 
Enquire of your friends and note their experiences. 

A Phila, woman says: 

“During the last 2 or 3 years I became subject 


to what the doctor called ‘coffee jags,’ and felt 


like I have heard men say they feel who have 
drunk too much rum. It nauseated me, and I felt 
as though there was nothing but coffee flowing 
through my veins. 

“Coffee agreed well enough for a time, but for 
a number of years I have known that it was doing 
me great harm, but, like the rum toper, I thought 
I could not get along without it. It made me 
nervous, disordered my digestion, destroyed my 
sleep, and brought on frequent and very distress- 
ing headaches, 

“When 1 got what the doctor called a ‘coffee 
jag’ on, I would give up drinking it for a few days 
till my stomach regained a little strength, but I 
was always fretful and worried and nervous till 
I was able to resume the use of the drug. 

“About a year ago I was persuaded to try 
Postum; but as I got it in restaurants it was noth- 
ing but a sloppy mess, sometimes cold, and always 
weak, and of course I didn’t like it. Finally I 
prepared some myself at home, following the di- 
rections carefully, and found it delicious. I per- 
severed in its use, quitting the old coffee entirely, 
and feeling better and better each day, till I found 
at last, to my great joy, that my ailments had all 
disappeared and my longing for coffee had come 
to an end. 

“T have heretofore suffered intensely from utter 
exhaustion, besides the other ailments and troubles, 
but this summer, using Postum, I have felt fine.” 


_ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. 
Restaurant cooks rarely prepare Postum Coffee 
properly, They do t let it boil long enough. 
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The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 


is exemplified in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and action 
of which ends at once 
all the subtle dangers 
of disease arising from 
improper cleansing: the 
escape of sewer gas; 
the absorption of poison 
by the material of which 
common closets are 
made (iron for instance); 
and the gradual discol- 
oration of those interior 
parts which furnish a 
prolific breeding-ground for millions of death- 
dealing bacilli. 

The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there is 
an irresistible syphonic action, which, like a 
powerful pump, literally pulls the contents 
through the outlet channel, cleansing, scour- 
ing, polishing as it goes, leaving the INSIDE 
of the pipe as clean and smooth as a china 
bowl. And this is a truism, because the 


SY-CLO Closet 
cat in half 
showing the 
interior 
construction 
Note the 

deep water 
seal, making 


the escape of 
gas impossible 





SY-CLO is solidly constructed of china— 
pure white china—without joint or break or 
rough place inside or out to furnish lodgment 
for dirt or disease germs. 

Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. \f you 
are building a house or buying one, insist 
on SY-CLO Closets with the trade-mark 
name burned in the china. The fact that 


TRADE-MARK 


Closets cost but little more than other closets 
—that, with ordinary care, they will last as 
long as the house in which they are installed, 
leaves no further excuse for sewer sickness. 
Ask the plumber. 


A book on 
“Household 
Health’ mailed 
free if you send 
the name of your 
plumber. 


Lavatories of every 
size and design 
made of the same 
material and onthe 
same principle as 
the SY-CLO, 


POTTERIES 
SELLING 


COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 








THE WAYSIDE SERIES 





This is a series of artistic little books: made after designs by Mr. 


Will Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. 


The volumes are 


square 16mo in size and especially pleasing in typography and make-up. 


Rip Van WINKLE. Old-style volume, 


with frontispiece. $ .75 
LEGEND oF SLEEPY HoLtow. Uniform 
_ with “‘Rip Van Winkle.” 75 


RuBalyAT OF OMAR Kuayyam. With 
Oriental ornaments and binding. 1.00 
Book or RutH AND EsTHER. With espe- 
. cially designed initials, etc. 1.00 
BraDLEy—His Book. Bound volumes 
of this unique, artistic periodical. Net 5.00 
GiLBErT’s BaB BALLapDs. With over 100 
drawings by the author. 1.25 





KinGsLEy’s Perseus. A beautiful, well- 
printed child’s book. $ .75 


HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 


Uniform with ‘ Perseus.” 75 
Prince AHMED AND Perr Banov (from 
“Arabian Nights’’). Uniform with 

‘‘ Perseus.” ‘75 
THE Wispom or Confucius. A light 

upon Chinese religion and life. 1.00 
FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS. A 

choice anthology. 1.25 

Edition de Luxe. 10.00 
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NoT THE STEERING GEAR 
— Bur THE TiRE — 


is the chief essential of control 
im driving fast, heavy cars. On 
straightaway, curve or emergency 
you can absolutely rely on the 


FENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER— RACING TYFE 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER (0. JEANNETTEP: 


New York: 1665 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA: 615 N. Broad St. CuicaGco: 166 Lake St. 


Flat Tread 
We allow 20% on Old Tires. 


Boston: 167 Oliver St. 


Lonpon: 4 Snow Hill. 











Alfred Bergen Fritz Gerlach Fred C. House George C. Wiseman Arthur Carlson Stanley Jessup Colin Campbell Howard Kyle (‘* Mozart’’) Kathleen Kinsella 


The Final Scene in ‘* The Greater Love,’’ now running at the Madison Square Theatre 


In “ The Greater Love,” a play based upon episodes in the life of Mozart, Howard Kyle appears in the réle of the composer. 
The arrangement of .the stage picture in the final scene is a reproduction of Munkacsy’s famous painting, “The Last Mo- 
ments of Mozart,’ now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fay Davis (the Duchess) Eben Plympton (the Bishop) Guy Standing (the Doctor) Otis Skinner (the Priest) 
A Scene from ‘* The Duel,’”? now being played at the Hudson Theatre 


The “* Duel” is an English version of Lavedan’s play, which deals with the conflict in the soul of the “* Duchess de Chaille” 
between sinful love and spiritual aspiration,—objectified in one case by a man of science, in the other by a priest 


SCENES FROM TWO CURRENT PLAYS 
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Orchestral Music from a 
Dynamo 
(Continued from page 478.) 


effect upon the magnet, and the greater 
or less the pull on the diaphragm, de- 
pending upon whether the current 1s as- 
sisting or opposing the magnet. These va- 
riations in the force pulling on the dia- 
phragm, acting, as they do, on its centre, 
will cause it to bend more or less. It will 
always follow exactly the changes in the cur- 
rent, and of course every motion of the dia- 
phragm imparts a corresponding motion to 
the air pressing against it. If the changes 
in current are rapid enough, the diaphragm 
will set up a sound which will correspond in 
pitch to the frequency of the electric cur- 
rent. The diaphragm follows so exactly all 
changes in the current that it is able to re- 
produce the exceedingly complex vibrations 
of the air caused by speaking. 

We have now the essentials for construct- 
ing an electrical musical instrument: A 
group of alternators giving alternating cur- 
rents of frequency which correspond to the 
pitches of the notes of the musical scale, 
and a telephone receiver which enables these 
alternating currents to produce the corre- 
sponding musical sounds. Of course, we 
will need keys and some auxiliary devices to 
give us control of the currents, but these are 
secondary, corresponding to the keys and 
hammers of the piano. The alternators and 
the receiver are the main parts. The aux- 
iliary devices will, as worked out practical- 
ly, probably become somewhat complicated, 
because they have many things to take care 
of. They must enable us not only to send a 
current of any particular frequency through 
the telephone receiver, but they must allow 
us to control the strength of this current; 
and, further, if we are to obtain an instru- 
ment which gives us control of quality as 
well as of intensity, we must be able to com- 
bine with the current of primary frequency 
currents whose frequencies and intensities 
correspond to the harmonics which give the 
desired quality. The auxiliary appliances 
must do three things: They must send not 
only one, but several currents through the 
receiver at one time, corresponding to the 
several notes struck simultaneously on a 
piano; they must control the strength of 
these currents, and hence the intensity of 
the notes they produce; and they must add 
the desired harmonics to every note. This is 
what Dr. Cahill’s instrument does. It con- 
sists of a group of alternators, which give 
him his alternating currents of many fre- 
quencies. There are, in fact, 145 alternators 
in the machine already constructed. There 
are the keyboards, with the proper keys 
and stops, which, acting through electro- 
magnetic devices, open or close the switches 
which admit the currents to the circuit con- 
taining the telephone receiver. These switches 
are mounted on a large switchboard; con- 
sisting of a number of panels.’ ‘There are 
about 2000 switches on this board, as well 
as other appliances for controlling the 
strength of the currents. There are, in addi- 
tion, devices—inductoriums, they are called 
—for mixing the currents so'as to produce 
the properly mixed tone. All these devices 


are simple to talk about, but to work them . 


out into practical shape was a difficult task. 
There are many troublesome problems to be 
solved, which cannot be taken up here. For 
example, the current wave given by an or- 
dinary alternator is not pure. It has its 
own harmonics, which would be fatal to the 
success of the device. An alternator must 
be constructed having a pure wave or tone. 
Dr. Cahill’s machine, in its present form, is 
about sixty feet long, and weighs about 200 
tons. It consists, as mentioned above, of 
145 alternators, which are mounted on long 
eighteen-inch I-beams set on brick founda- 
tions. It has cost about $200,000 to devel- 
op, but seems at last to have been brought 
to a practical stage. The first public exhi- 
bition of it was given on Tuesday evening, 
March 20, at the Hotel Hamilton, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, to which point the electrical 
vibrations were conducted over a wire, and 
where the music was produced by the re- 
ceiver, to which a long paper horn was at- 
tached to disperse the sound. Dr. Cahill has 
been assisted in his work by his brothers, 
Arthur T. and George F. Cahill, and it is 
(Continued on page 495.) 
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A REMINISCENT ANECDOTE 


VicxssurG, Miss., March 23, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—It is generally conceded, | believe, that punning belongs to 
the domain of humor, and yet I have heard of some that lapse 
well over into the realm of genuine wit. 

In the early history of Vicksburg, before the writer of these 
lines opened his eyes upon the light of this world, the little town, 
then a struggling village on the bank of the Mississippi, boasted, 
perhaps, the ablest bar in the Southwest, if, indeed, it was sur- 
passed by any in the United States. 

Among those who at that time ministered at its altar were the 
celebrated Sargent S. Prentiss, Joseph Holt, John I. Guion, Alexan- 
der G. McNutt, and John M. Chilton, the last of whom was the sub- 
ject of the anecdote | am now seeking to rescue from the grave of 
oblivion. 

At that early day, before the railroads had spread over the 
country like a spider’s web, the old-fashioned stage-coach was about 
the only method of transporting passengers from one place to an- 
other, and by this means our lawyers travelled from one county 
site to another in the practice of their profession. Mr. Chilton, 
among his other attractions, was a celebrated punster, and his 
witticisms were usually of the higher erder, and on one occasion, 
while on his way to attend court in the adjoining town of Yazoo 
City, he was a passenger in one of those antique coaches with a 
cultured, though quite a venerable, lady as its only other occupant. 

Chilton was sitting immediately in front of his companion, and 
as the driver was jogging along making the surrounding forest 
vocal with one of his hilarious melodies, suddenly the wheel struck 
some impediment in the road, which shook the coach so violently 
that he was jostled out of his seat, and in his frantic effort to re- 
cover his equilibrium he planted his hands on the knees of his 
venerable companion. She, being irritated for the moment, and 
thinking, perhaps, that his discomposure was more assumed than 
real, drew herself up in the most haughty and dignified manner, and 
exclaimed at him, “ You savage, you!” to which sally Chilton 
instantly replied, ** Yes, madam, of the Pawnee tribe.” It is said 
that his clever retort so amused the lady that she was at once dis- 
armed ot all resentment, and they became fast friends. 

This story was related to me when I was a small boy by my 
mother, who was a warm friend of Mr. Chilton, and for its 
authenticity 1 can vouch. 

I an, sir, 
R. V. Booru. 


WORTHY WORK AMONG THE MINERS 


Petros, Tenn., March 24, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Tennessee has 271 towns of less than 5000 population each. 
In these towns and vicinity there are 235,000 young men. The 
State has ninety-six counties, in eighty-nine of which there is no 
town of 5000 population or over. The young men in these places are 
commercially worth more than all of the wealth of the State com- 
bined. And it is on their behalf that I write. 

In these places and in the mining camps there is conducted what 
is known as young men’s Sundays. It is under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. As this is the organiza- 
tion that stands as an agency of the home, the church, and the 
community in the beneficent work of developing Christian man- 
hood the plan is to arrange with all of the churches of a town for a 
Y. M. C. A. Sunday. Speakers occupy the pulpits at the morning 
hour on a stated Sunday, and all speak on some subject of interest 
to young men. In the afternoon a big mass-meeting for men is 
held in some public hall. In the evening a union service of all the 
churches is held, and two or three Y. M. C. A. speakers make 
briet addresses along the line of association work. These young 
men’s Sundays are helping men to live better lives, and informing 
Christian people concerning the need of special work for young men. 

As a result of one of these meetings an association for coal- 
miners has been organized at Petros, Morgan County, Tennessee. 
Here hundreds of tons of coal are mined every day, and hundreds 
ot men and boys are employed at the nines. The association seeks 
to provide wholesome activities for the recreation hours of these 
men and boys, and at the same time stamp the character of every 
one with that which is clean and ennobling. The opportunity for 
helping men at this place is big. As the work is located in a 
remote mountain, the Miners’ Y. M. C. A. is dependent largely on 
free-will offerings of men and women living in the more favored 
localities. The different rooms are not what they ought to be at 
present, owing to a lack of funds with which to furnish them. The 
work is highly practical, and calls for liberal support. 

I am, sir, 
JAMES D. Burton, 
Industrial Secretary Miners’ Y. M. C. A. 





OUR MUSICAL. PROVINCIALITY 


’ New York, March 8, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I should like to thank you for the vigorous comments which 
were made in a recent WEEKLY by your musical critic, Mr. Gilman, 
upon the preposterous reputation which the German composer, Gus- 
tave Mahler, has managed to work up in this country. In common 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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with many other music-lovers, I attended the Boston Symphony Con- 
cert on February 15, and I have not yet quite recovered from my in- 
dignation at having been compelled to listen to that magnificent 
orchestra wasting its time and taxing the politeness of its patrons 
by performing Mahler’s inflated, bombastic, and indescribably tedi- 
ous symphony. The matter is doubly exasperating when one reflects 
upon the many admirable and unfamiliar works in the modern or- 
chestral repertoire which are neglected for the sake of exploiting 
such musi¢ as Mahler’s, merely on the strength of its European repu- 
tation. Could anything more conclusively demonstrate the essential 
provinciality of our musical public than the tributes which we fall 
over ourselves to lay at the feet of foreign mediocrities, while we 
superciliously disparage our own music-makers, some of them men 
of uncommon and distinguished gifts? It is a pleasure to find at 
least. one critic of prominence who is alert and broad-minded enough 
to recognize admirable work wherever he finds it—even if it pro- 
ceeds from the despised composers of our own country. 
I am, sir, 
Rorert L. MASON. 


“GOOD SOCIETY ” IN FICTION 


New York, March 20, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Will you permit me to protest in your columns against an 
unwarranted and highly unintelligent slur which the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post sees fit to cast upon Mrs. Humphry Ward 
in an editorial published in one of its recent issues. The Satur- 
day Evening Post unburdens itself as follows: 

’ “Mrs. Humphry Ward of late years has fallen down in worship 
of ‘good society.’ Mrs. Ward once wrote a book called Robert 
Elsmere, which had a great vogue—an honest if ponderous story 
about middle-class people who had trouble with their religion. 
Then followed David Grieve and other honest books about ordinary 
people. After a time, British aristocracy opened its doors to the 
successful novelist of the British middle-class. Then came Lady 
Rose’s Daughter and The Marriage of William Ashe, which are the 
novelist’s grateful response to the privilege of associating with 
dukes and duchesses. Some day these novels will be amusing be- 
cause of_ their ingenuous snobbery. To-day they are immensely 
popular in America. They are bought and read by American 
women who luxuriate in the atmosphere of the best London society.” 

Surely your contemporary has gone out of its way to be dis- 
agreeable in this fatuous, ill-considered, and unwarranted utterance. 
Aside from the question of Mrs. Ward’s admirable attainments as 
a novelist of insight and uncommon artistic skill, which needs no 
.emphasis, let me ask the editorial orator of the Post if he really 
believes that it makes any essential difference whether a novel con- 
cerns itself with the human drama as it is enacted by what he 
calls “ good society ” or by the “ ordinary people’? Does he really 
believe that hearts beat any less high and passions kindle any less 
ardently under broadcloth and lace than under homespun and 
imitation furs? Does the play have an authentic interest only 
when it involves the fortunes of Maggie and her man Silas? And 
must tragedy masquerade in overalls and a slouch hat and carry 
hayseed in its hair in order to seize our imaginations and compel 
our tears? Why is it “ingenuous snobbery” to set the scene of 
one’s drama in Mayfair or on Fifth Avenue, if one choose, so long 
as the action be truthfully and vividly presented? Will not the 
Post kindly tell us whether it really believes that “ ordinary 


‘ people” have a monopoly of human interest, and that the posses- 


sion of money, gentility, or even titles, disenfranchises one from 
playing an important and interesting part in the human drama. 
Incidentally, how can it persuade itself to tolerate the iniquitous 
novels of Mr. Meredith and Mr. James, which inexcusably concern 
themselves largely with the impossible doings of “ good society ”? 
; I am, sir, 
HENRY TOWNSEND. 


A QUITE NEW EXPLANATION 


New York, March 25, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: : 

Str,—I have recently been pained to observe in a daily paper a 
letter from a man who avers that the manners of our women in 
ears and all public conveyances are worse than those of our men. 
With a truly scientific spirit of investigation,-and admitting that 
the gentleman’s accusation may possess some basis for truth (else 
why would a gentleman make it at all?), I have endeavored to dis- 
cover the reason for so unfortunate a state of affairs. It has oc- 
curred to me, in the course of my inquiry, that whereas mothers 
are commonly held accountable for defects in the manners of men, 
it is only reasonable to presume that fathers may be responsible 
for the bad manners of their daughters. Every woman is neces- 
sarily the daughter of some man. And as one looks about one on 
the streets and in the cars, and sees with unutterable disgust the 
nameless markings which expectorating men leave upon our high- 
ways and byways, and before and around the seats in our cars, or 
when one observes these men seated while women stand clinging to 
straps, or pushing into and out of cars regardless of the women 
and children in their path, one naturally inquires (in the same 
scientific spirit above referred to) : “ Would these men logically be 
‘the fathers of well-bred daughters?” : 

I an, sir, 
: CALDWELL MACDONALD. 











































































(Continued from page 493.) 
planned soon to bring the apparatus to New 
York and give public concerts. 

Now, to speak briefly of some of the 
unique features of this machine: In the first 
place, it does not reproduce sounds, for the 
operator merely sends into a conducting 
wire electric currents which produce the 
sounds for the first time by means of a tele- 
phone receiver. This receiver may be close 
at hand or miles away, and as many tele- 
phone receivers as desired may be connected 
to the machine, provided, of course, it be 
not overloaded. Music may thus be pro- 
duced in many places. The sound may be as 
loud as we please, for we can drive the al- 
ternator by a 100-horse-power engine if we 
wish, and convert the whole of the power 
into music. Undoubtedly, the most strik- 
ing feature, and the one which will be the 
most interesting after the novelty of the ma- 
chine has worn off, is the contro] given by 
it over the quality of the music. This is 
something which cannot be done with other 
instruments, and it may lead to very impor- 
tant results. 

Will. the telharmonium ever become a 
household instrument? That is hard to say. 
In its present form, weighing, as it does, 
some 200 tons, it is not exactly suited for a 
parlor. It is more appropriate for a large 
central music-generating station, from which 
concerts may be transmitted to such as wish 
to hear them. But there is no inherent 
reason why it should not be made in smaller 
sizes for the concert hall, the theatre, or even 
for thehome. At all events, if the instrument 
does all that it promises, the musical world 
will be under a lasting obligation to Thad- 
deus Cahill, the inventor. 





A New Page in the History 
of John Paul Jones 
(Continued from page 482.) 


to Franklin. The avowed hostility of his 
sailors alone accounts for this omission. 

No one will need to seek further as to the 
reason for Paul Jones’s abandonment of his 
sea- career or for his change of name. Far 
from enjoying the luxury of an opulent posi- 
tion as the owner of a large inherited estate, 
as his latest biographer would have us be- 
lieve, Paul Jones lived in the direst penury 
and distress for nearly two years after he 
fled from Tobago; hiding “ incog.,” as he ad- 
mits, and subsisting, through the dishonesty 
of his agent in the West Indies, on fifty 
pounds only, during this entire period. He 
inherited neither name nor estate from his 
brother William, who died William Paul, in 
the year 1774, leaving by his will, duly pre- 
served, as his late investigators have discov- 
ered, in the Spottsylvania County Court 
House, a small éstate to his sister. 

On the refusal of the appointed executors 
to serve, Paul Jones is believed to have 
emerged from his place of retirement to ad- 
minister the estate, and there is a tradition 
that Willie Jones, the celebrated orator,. the 
distinguished North-Carolinian, went upon 
his bond. It is certain that this Southern 
gentleman befriended him, inviting him to 
visit him and his accomplished wife at their 
place, “The Grove,” in North Carolina. 
There he made the acquaintance of Joseph 
Hewes, who was Willie Jones’s colleague in 
the General Assembly of the State of North 
Carolina, and whose influence gave Jones his 
commission in the American navy. Many 
witnesses among the descendants of this 
William Jones have testified that John Paul 
added Jones’s name to his in gratitude, and 
asserted that he promised he would one day 
do it honor. 





The Missionary and the African 
Savage 
(Continued from page 481.) 


= strength and number of the out-sta- 
ions, 

In practical life, the three great difficul- 
ties which the missions have to face are rum, 
polygamy, and slavery. From their own 
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Shortest, Most Luxurious 
Route to 


Japan and China 


follows the mild Japan Current from Seattle 
to Yokohama and the 


Great Northern 
Steamship Company 


is the only line of mammoth twin-screw 
steamers that sail over this route, 


x, Dakota and Minnesota 7:"° 


are the largest and most sumptuous Trans- 
Pacific liners afloat. The Parlor Suites are 
elegant and luxurious, with appointments 
equal to the most palatial hotel. Every cabin 
is a handsomely furnished outside room, lo- 
cated amidships. 
Operated in connection with the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific Railways. 
For passage reservations and illustrated 
oriental folder, address 
C. G. Burnham, G. A., 209 Adams Sireet, Chicago, or 
Great Northern Steamship Agents 


413 and 319 Broadway. New York 

220 and 208 S. Clark Street, Chicago 

zor and 207 Washington Street, Boston 

303 Carlton Bldg., 210 Commercial Bldg., St. Louis 

836 and 711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

H. G cMicken, European Traffic Agent, 21 
Cockspur St., S.W., London. 


W. W. King, General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


> $. S. Minnesota sails from Seattle April 29th 
S. S. Dakota sails from Seattle - - June 7th 
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stations rum ean be. generally excluded, 
though sometimes a village is persecuted by 
a Portuguese trader because if will not buy 
his spirit. But the whole country is fast 
degenerating, owing to rum. “ You see no 
fine old men now,” is a constant saying. 
Rum kills them off. It is making the whole 
people bloated and stupid. Near the coast 
it is worst, but the enormous amount car- 
ried into the interior or manufactured in 
Bihé is telling rapidly, and I see no hope of 
any change as long as rum plantations of 
cane or sweet-potato pay better than any 
ethers, and both ‘traders and government re- 
gard the natives’ only as profitable swine. 

- As a matter of argument, polygamy is a 
more‘difficult question still. It is universal- 
ly practised -in Africa, and no native man or 
woman ‘has ever had the smallest scruple of 
conscience ot feeling of wrong about it. 
Where tlie natives can observe white men, 
they see that polygamy is in reality prac- 
tised among them too. If they came to 
Europe or America, they would find it prac- 
tised, not by every person, but by every na- 
tion under one guise or another. It seems 
an open question whether the native custom, 
with its freedom from concealment and its 
guarantees for woman’s protection and sup- 
port, is not better than the secret and hypo- 
critical devices of civilization, under which 
only one of the women concerned has any 
protection or guarantee at all, while a man’s 
relation to the others is nearly always 
stealthy, cruel, and casual. However, the 
missionaries, after long cons‘deration, have 
decided to insist upon the rule of one man 
one wife for members of their churches; and 
when I was at one station, a famous Chris- 
tian chief, Kanjundu of Chiuka—by far the 
most advanced and intelligent native I have 
ever known—chose one wife out of his eight 
or ten, and married her with Christian rites, 
while the greater part of his twenty-four 
living children joined in the hymns. It was 
fine, but my sympathy was with one of the 
rejected wives, who would not come to the 
wedding feast, and refused to take a grain 
of meal or a foot of cloth from his hand ever 
again. 

As to slavery, I have already spoken about 
the missionaries’ attitude. They dare not 
say anything openly against it, because if 
they published the truth they would proba- 
bly be poisoned and certainly be driven out 
of the country, leaving their followers ex- 
posed to a terrible and exterminating per- 
secution. So they help in what few special 
cases they can, and leave the rest to time 
and others. It is difficult to criticise men 
of such experience, devotion, and singleness 
of aim. One must take their judgment. 
But at the same time one cannot help re- 
membering that a raging fire is often easier 
to deal with than a smouldering refuse-heap, 
and that in spite of all the blood and sor- 
row, the wildest revolution on behalf of jus- 
tice has never really failed. 








Buchanan’s Wife 


(Continued from page 485.) 


caught his eye, and he bent forward with a 
sudden exclamation. 

“Look! Look!” he cried out. “ Look 
there!” Across the dead man’s neck a 
strange little groove had been torn, and be- 
low, on the sunken chest, where the shirt 
was partly pulled away, a bluish round spot 
lay plain in view. Grimly enough, the only 
man in the world who loved Buchanan had 
slain him. Those two bullets fired desper- 
ately at the leaping hound had gone beyond 
and found their prey. Buchanan had not 
died of his malady. His friend had killed 
him. 

Beatrix began a dry, overwrought sobbing. 
Faring slipped an arm about her shoulders 
and led her towards the door. But near it 
he turned back for a moment. 

“Only we three,” he said, looking at the 
old Scotsman—“only we three living souls 
know the truth of this matter. Buchanan 
is dead, and the other who knew is dead 
also. We three remain. The secret is safe 
with us, I think.” He spoke with a shade 
of question in his.tone. . 

The old man looked at him without ex- 
pression. 7 : 

“TJ dinna ken just what yir meanin’ may 
be, sir,” he said, stolidly. “It may be the 
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leddy has tellt me summat,’but I hae nae 
recollection. Whiles I hae nae memory 
at a’. ’ 

Faring gave a brief smile. 

“Thank you, McNaughton,” said he. “ The 
secret is safe, I see. I need not have spoken. 
I must take Mrs. Faring. home now. Then 
I shall come back and we will consider about 
what is to be done here. Would you be will- 
ing to wait for me?” 

“ Ay,” said the old man. “I'll bide. Din- 
na fash yerself.” 

Faring and Beatrix went out and began 
their walk across the moor and up the slow 
hillslope which led towards home. 

The night had passed and the first faint 
light of dawn was abroad. It smelt of the 
coming day. The turf was damp from. the 
rain, but the clouds.had driven over before 
a fresh west wind, and. the sky -was clear 
again. 

ves And so, Betty,” said the man, “ we’re 
safe at last—free, The two who*threatenéd 
us are dead. MeNaughton has forgotten. 
There’s nobody now who knows.’* 

She raised her face to him and kissed him. 
Then for a little she’ walked”on-in silence. » 

“We know, Harry!” she said at last. 
“We know. We: shall always know—and 
never forget.” 

Faring “shook his head. He stopped .in. his 
walk,and took her in his arms, turning her 
about so that he looked into cher eyes. 

“Oh, mY dear,” he said, ‘ 
and life is long,'and the world” is “a very 
beautiful place—almost as beautiful as_you 
are. We shall forget. Look at tlie sky, Bet- 
ty. The night’s going out of it and the day 
is coming. ‘Joy ‘cometh 6f:a morning.’ It 
says “so somewhere, and I know it is true. I 
tell you we shall forget!” 

She crept closer’ into his arms, looking up 
to him with pleading eyes. 

“Do you think we shall, Harry?” she 
begged. “ Oh, I want to, I want to! “Do you 
think we shall?” ; 

THE END. 
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Insurance Benefits 


“ OF course it’s a platitude to say that the 
American is the most- quick-witted-nation- 
ality,” says a prominent globe-trotter, “ and 
that’s a fact that I’ve been aware of for 
years; but, all the same, I never fully real- 
ized the admirable sang-froid and presence 
of mind displayed by my countrymen under 
embarrassing conditions abroad till this 
summer. 

“ There was travelling with us on the train 
from Berlin to Moscow a young chap from 
New York, who, for some reason or other, 
had failed to provide himself with a pass- 
port. When we reached the Russian frontier 
he was, of course, instantly held up by a 
Russian inspector of customs, who demand- 
ed to see his passport. For an instant our 
New-Yorker was stumped, but he quickly 
met the emergency. From the recesses of 
an inner pocket he ostentatiously drew forth 
his life-insurance policy and handed it to 
the Muscovite. With the utmost gravity, 
the official gravely scrutinized the imposing 
seal and the bewildering array of signatures. 
Then, satisfied, he returned the policy to our 
New-Yorker, and the latter passed on.” 





A Discerning Critic 


An illustrator whose work for the maga- 
zines is now generally admired tells a story 
of his early days, when his lines were cast in 
harder places than at present. 

“T was pretty hard up,” says he, “and in 
the West was once obliged to make a living 
by ‘ quick paintings’ at country fairs. I re- 
member how, on one such occasion, I was 
surrounded by. a crowd gazing raptly at 
my work. I was hurriedly conveying the 
colors from the tubes to my palette, and 
from thence to the cheap stuff supposed to 
be canvas, very anxious to get the effect de- 
sired, and to be through with the job, for I 
was desperately hungry. 

“The man_ nearest .me was absorbed. 
‘Say,’ he finally exclaimed, ‘ you’re a clever 
man; all right, painting two - pictures at 
oncet!’ ‘Ther, after a pause, he added: ‘ But 
that one you got your thumb through is 
better than the “other !?” - 
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regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 
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